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If It’s Made in Furs-We Have It 


No assemblage of Furs in St. Louis approaches our display for excellence 
and elegance. It surpasses any we ourselves have shown in any previous 
season. 


Styles refreshingly original in conception, coupled with workmanship 
and materials of the highest quality, have imparted to our models a 
delightful tone of worth and dignity that adds a singular charm and 
marks them as superbly different. 
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We are showing a bewildering variety of models in 


Coats 
Coatees uffs 


Capes 
Neckwear 
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in Seal, Marten, Muskrat, Sable, Mink, Skunk, Fox and all of the other $ 
popular skins. $ 
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$ On account of the scarcity of wool, the present will be a distinctly Fur $ 
$ season. Choicest models and qualities always go first. Make your $ 
2 selection NOW. $ 
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i In making up your Christmas list include a few 
i subscriptions to 


REEDY'S MIRROR 


A Mirror subscription is 
an unselfish gift that de- 
lights all concerned. 


Once each week it affords 
you mental pleasure and 
stimulation. It deals in a 
large and lively way with 
all matters of human in- 
terest, from a wholly in- 
dependent standpoint. It 
is original, liberal, piquant 
and pungent, and its es- 
Says, poems and stories 
are the choicest and most 
unconventional published 
in this country. 


OUUEOAUPOREOD AAU ODERAOOEOcoEONA easing 
CUUUARDEDEE UDA UDOLDA TEU DETEAOEE ERE 
Single subs., $3. 


Two subs. (one may be 
your own renewal), $5. 
Three subs., $6. 

Four subs., $7.50. 

the 


Additional subs. at 


rate of $1.50. 

A subscription sent to any- 
one in the army or navy 
or marine or aviation 
corps for $1.50. 
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Why not share this with 
your friends and incident- 
ally add to your own en- 
joyment by making it pos- 
sible to discuss with them 
the items therein which 
please or displease you 
throughout the year? gin at any time. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


ST. LOUIS 


Send us your list and we 
will send your friends an 
illuminated card announc- 
ing your gift, followed by 
52 issues of the Mirror— 


on 


the subscription may be- 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Patriotic Drama 1n Your Town by Con- 
D’Arcy Mackay. New York: Henry 
Co.;. BF.5s. 


stance 


Holt 


practical suggestions by the 


A manual of 
author of *‘Patriotic Plays and Pageants. 


Serbia by L. F. Waring, B. A. New York: 


Ilenry Holt Co., 6oc. 

of present 
M. 
Of 


A history of Serbia and study 
needs and conditions. Preface by Jovan 
Jovanovitch, Serbian minister in London. 
the Home university library. 


Tue Preopre’s Turatre by Romain Rolland. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 


What the people’s theatre should and should 
not be, with sarcasm for the people themselves 
and their taste and lack of taste. Brilliant 


essays. 


Wuy We Went to War by Christian Gauss, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


Starting with the fundamental antagonisms 
between German and American thought, a his- 
tory of the war based on the examination of 
the latest evidence, such as the writings of 
Muehlon and Lichnowski. Indexed. 


Hira Sincu by Talbot Mundy. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 


Ce aetee eel eee ee a | 


The thrilling adventures of an East Indian 
regiment participating in the great war, as 
told by the author of “The King of the Khy- 


ber Rifles.” Illustrated. 


Tue Treasure Trait by Marah Ellis Ryan. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co., $1.50. 

The romantic search for a lost gold mine 
on the Mexican border, with tricky Indians, 
German spies and American adventurers for 
the personnel. Frontispiece. 


‘ 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A Russtan Diptomat by 
Eugene de Schelking. New York: Macmillan 


Co., $2.50. 


The author was for many years secretary 
of the Russian legation at Berlin. His book 
begins with the closing years of the reign of 
Alexander III and follows down through the 
great war to the Russian revolution, with 
character sketches of prominent personages. 


Greater Patriotism by John Lewis 
New York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 


Tur 
Griffiths. 


Public addresses of the American consul- 
general at London, with a memoir by his wife 
and an introduction by Hilaire Belloc. Illus- 


trated. 


Nicuts 1n Lonpon by Thomas Burke. New 


York: Henry Holt Co., $1.50. 


A rich and piquant account of many ad- 
ventures in many parts of London, being the 
life of the Londoner before the war. 


AND tHE Major by Emma Speed 


BILLy ; : 
Chicago: Reilly & Britton, $1. 


Sampson. 


A sequel to “Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill,” taking up their adventures where 
Miss Minerva left off the telling. Illustrated. 


Repiscoveries by Richard W. Ware. Bos 


ton, Cornhill Co., $1.25. 


Poems. 


BittMorE Oswatp. New York: F. A. Stokes 


Co., 75¢c. 

The diary of a helpless recruit, being the 
veracious record of the mishaps of a land- 
lubber plunged into a whirl of unfamiliar 
duties at Pelham Bay training station. Fit- 
tingly illustrated. 


Ture Rep One by Jack London. New York: 


Maé¢millan & Co., $1.40. 


Four short stories written shortly prior to 
the author’s death. 


Garcoytes by Howard Mumford Jones. 
Boston: Cornhill Co., $1.25. 


A volume of poems by a gifted Mirror con- 
tributor. 





The Holiday Season! 


BUT— 


It’s hard to be cheerful if 
your eyes hurt and your 
head aches, or if you have 
to squint to see clearly. 


Not that I would dampen 
your joy, but it’s so little 
trouble for you to step in 
and have your eyes ex- 
amined and get the need- 
ed relief through properly 
ground glasses that really, 
isn’t the blame your own? 


The little expense in- 
volved vanishes in the 
immediate satisfaction ob- 
tained. 


Oliver Abel 


Service of 
Oculist—Optometrist—Optician 


Suite 400 Carleton Building 
ST. LOUIS 











We Don’t Want Money— 


We.-want Old Clothes for the 
ALLIES SHOP! 
610 North Broadway 
Any outgrown or discarded clothing 
will be thankfully received. 
Nothing too good—nothing too poor. 
Please help us to help others. 


If you can’t deliver your donation 
to our stock room, 2 Pine St., 
phone Olive 5482, and a collector 
will call, 


JUNIOR LEAGUE OF ST, LOUIS 











Enciisu Poetry by 


ForMATIVE Types 1N 
New York: Hough- 


George Herbert Palmer. 
ton-Mifflin Co., $1.50. 


A study of Chaucer, Spencer, George Her- 
bert, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing as most distinctly marking the epochs of 
English poetry, their contributions to the tech- 
nique of art and their influence as moulders 
and portrayers of their times. 


YounG AvbvENTURE by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
$1.25. 


A love of the sea and the beauty of the clouds, 
a love of colors and of melody, strange faces 
and old memories, the adventure of living 
and the adventure of dying, characterize this 


latest collection of Mr. Benét’s verse. 
J 


How to Reap Poetry by Ethel M. Colson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co., $1.25. 


A simple explanation of the high value of 
poetry and of how one may achieve the 
faculty of poetical appreciation. 


‘ 


Tue Laucuinc Girt by Robert W. Cham- 
bers. New York: D. Appleton Co., $1.50. 


A mysteriously beautiful girl whose picture 
is the delight of all Europe, except Italy, where 
it is not permitted to be imported, is the 
heroine of this new novel by a popular writer. 
Illustrated. 


Karma by Lafcadio Hearn. New York: 


Boni & Liveright, $1.25. 


“Karma,” an autobiographical love story; 
“A Ghost,” a prose-poem; “The First Muezzin, 
Bilal,’ one of Hearn’s favorite sketches; an 
“China and the Western World,” on_ intet- 
national relations and of peculiar timeliness: 
in book form for the first time. 
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REEDY'S MIRROR 


SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 746. 


All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,” Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. 8S. 
A., as second-class matter, 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents. 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 














London Anglo-American Exchange 

3 Northumberland Ave. 
tC) | an Zeitungs Pavillion am Karlplatz 
PO OO xcchsncancensctassces B. Seeber, 20 via Thornabuoni 
Venice Zanco, Ascensione 
Monte Carlo Veuve Sinet Kloske 
Paris Brentano’s, 27 Ave. de l’'Opera 
Rome G. Barberini, Hotel Regina 





Donald Downie, 1 Rue Scribe 
Naples E. Prass, 50 Plazza dei Martiri 

Valetti Guiseppe, R. R. Station 
Genoa Libererie Riunite 


Bologna Malluchio Alberto, R. R. Station 


The following European Hotels keep a complete 
file of Reedy’s Mirror in their reading rooms: 
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WILLIAM M. REEDY, Editor and Proprietor 








For Our ‘‘Boys”’ 


O many of our readers huve inquired 
S about a reduction in the subscription 

rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half. Reepy’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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The President Complex 
By William Marion Reedy 


HE President has gone to Europe to attend 

the peace conference. He goes without the 

advice or consent of the senate or anybody. His 
own mind to him a kingdom is. That is Woodrow 
Wilson. His decision and his action have not spon- 
taneous universal approval. His aloofness as of a 
Grand Llama of Thibet is not pleasing to the 
people. Not his going do they dislike, but the way 
of it. It is too much his personal affair. His choice 
of associates is too narrowly personal. It is un- 
representative of the people. It does not impress 
them. For all his just, subtle and eloquent words 
of farewell, the affair has the aspect of a private 
party. And his speéch carries a sotto voce which 
seems almost offensively to say “The State, it is 
I.” It is his higher duty, he is convinced, but we 
cannot but feel that he should have taken his fellow 
countrymen into his confidence before departing as 
their representative. This serene self-certitude has 
its value, but it is an unpleasing manifestation of 
personality. It is high action de contemptu mundi, 
but the superciliousness of it is not sweet in the 
mouths of men, These I take to be statements of 
fact rather than opinion. I should say that Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson is accepted as a great man, 
but Woodrow Wilson the man is not our well- 
beloved. This distinction comes out now, having 
been a sort of suppressed thought while the war 
was on. This feeling runs deep under the recru- 
descence of Republican partisanism. With the slop- 
py bunk of Senator Sherman and others concern- 
ing the President’s authority while absent few people 
have much concern. The President is the President 
wherever he may be on the nation’s business. He 
is right to attend the conference if only to give that 
attendance the “gesture” or picture or symbol qual- 
ity. There is no question of the legality of his 
course, but there is questions of his taste and tact 
in the manner of his announcement of purpose. 
There is revealed too much ego in his cosmos. He 
is the delegation. We might very well admit that, 
but he shouldn’t say it so plainly, and he shouldn't 
say so clearly to the senate “What are you going 
to do about it?” The incident will cost him pres- 
tige. It is well to be virtuous and wise and elo- 
quent, but it is something to be human and con- 
siderate and not to assume that one’s own desire 
and will are the law of the land. It is well to be 
the spokesman of democracy, but it is not well for 
that spokesman to go abroad to speak surrounded 
by his own privately chosen court. This is the 
opinion of the people, I think. It is unfortunate 
for Woodrow Wilson the president, and for the 
country, even though Woodrow Wilson, the man, 
doesn’t care. His address upon leaving is a splen- 
did utterance when it soars above the shadow of 
himself in tribute to the forces and the spirit of the 
country as a whole, but his idea that the way to 
return to the industrial normal is simply to take 
the government harness off is a beautiful example 
of a seminal idealist’s impatience of practical detail. 
Taking the harness off may precipitate a runaway 
before the harness can be removed, and the vehicle 
may wreck itself and others on the road. He leaves 
open the question of the fate of the railroads, pos- 
sibly in the hope that the criticism of those op- 
ponents who precipitate their objection before the 


fact of his action may serve to make that action such 
when it comes as to bring those critics to con- 
fusion, Only thus does criticism reach Mr. Wilson 
at his core. It doesn’t coerce him into action, but 
it does clarify his purpose, for while he is an ideal- 
ist pleasuring in throwing off thoughts he would 
have others coarsen into action, he has his Caledoni- 
an, predestinated practicality, too, and it is not dif- 
ficult to discern in his course in politics a certain 
complaisance to the generalities of radicalism that 
easily makes friends, when ends are in question, with 
the mammon of conservatism. And here again we 
bump up against that egocentric core of what the 
Freudians would call his ambivalence complex— 
politically speaking—which does not sit well upon 
the stomachs of those democrats who feel that the 
President should speak not as a ruler, but as a 
servant of the people, for even the Pope has for his 
proudest title that of “servant of the servants of 
God.” And finally whatever we think of his intel- 
lectual pride, we cannot but salute his courage in 
assuming to incarnate the country in a matter upon 
which he has no specific mandate audible to anyone 
but himself, We must await the justification in the 
event, having faith in the purity of his motives, 
even though they be too exclusively autogenetic in 
some particularities. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Bill to Germany 


ALKING of the bill for the war, there is this 
to be borne in mind: There is a point at 


which exaction will not pay the allies. The 
burden must not be too heavy. Germany will have 
to pay mostly in goods. She cannot pay all in gold. 
She cannot get enough of it. She cannot pay in 
securities. Her creditors will not want them. The 
holders of such securities, on the other hand, would 
have a German interest, and such folk are not 
wanted in allied lands. Germany will have to pay 
in credits in the shape of exports, She cannot so 
pay if she is to be boycotted by the allies. This 
would drive her to selling in neutral countries and 
she would have to undersell us there. She would 
have no other way of getting the cash or credits 
to pay the allies. The allies and ourselves would 
be losing business to enable her to pay. Meanwhile 
Germany would be gaining a trade monopoly in 
the neutral countries. We should be building her 
up in trying to keep her down. Therefore the bill 
must not be too large. Her trade should not be 
throttled and it cannot pay the damages if it is 
throttled. The New Republic puts the case as to 
this, happily, thus: “Everyone has smiled over the 
outraged plaintiff in a divorce case who not only 
insists upon a generous and reliable flow of alimony, 
but would like to ruin the business of her sinning 
husband besides.” The allies cannot eat their cake 
and keep it too. They cannot crush Germany and get 
the indemnity too. They cannot profit by forcing 
down her prices in foreign markets and then hav- 
ing to meet those prices. So there you have it. The 
bill against Germany must not be too big. It should 
fall short, I should say, of all the traffic will bear. 
This is no counsel of generosity or magnanimity. 
It is only common business sense. We would only 
















































































624 
be punishing ourselves in the long run Phat is 
the folly of the hoycott prope sal It is folly as 
well to press too hard in the matter of reparation, 
for if you bankrupt your debtor you generally get 
less than is your due. Hate is not good business 
It is almost as fatalas friendship, and all the world 
knows that friendship and business do not mix. 
fe ote 
The McAdoo Mystery 
Anp still we are puzzled about the resignation of 
Secretary of the Treasury and Director of Railroads 
McAdoo 


the department ot} 


’ 


Did he quit because the “dumb sage’ ot 
agriculture, Mr. Houston, is in 
the President’s best graces as a conservative, or be 
cause Secretary of War Baker is the heir-apparent, 
as a radical? Is Mr. McAdoo himself radical o1 
conservative as to the future of the railroads? Both 
sides claim him. The President takes a middle 
ground, so that Mr. McAdoo may be on one 
extreme or the other. All we know is that shortly 
before he resigned Mr. McAdoo was thinking of 
continuing in office. Maybe he resigned because the 
recent election proved that for all he had done for 
the railroad workers, he could not command their 
votes. For that matter, neither could the President, 
and I for one think it a good sign that the country 
is safe when the workers cannot be bribed with 
increases of pay and shortening of hours and recog- 
nitions of unions. Paraphrasing Mr. Dooley, if re- 
publics are to remain republics they must be un- 
grateful for bread and the circus. 
ele of 
The Senate Should Cool Off 

Tue senate may be put out at the President, but 
the talk of certain of its members about reprisals 
upon the chief executive is childishly silly, The 
dignity of the senate should not become undignified. 
It will have a final word as to any treaty that the 
President may make and then it can show where 
he has made mistakes, if he should make any. All 
the resolutions for trailing committees to Paris or 
Versailles, for declaring the presidency vacant, for 
knocking the League of Nations idea, for puncturing 
the fourteen points and so forth are unbecoming 
exhibitions of senatorial pique. The senators should 
not criticize things that the President has not yet 
done. The President may not do them, and then the 
senate will be more absurd than ever. There is 
nothing more ridiculous than impotent rage. The 
senators should possess themselves in patience, sit 
tight, wait for the time to come for the doing! of 
their duty with regard to the peace treaty and then 
do it. They will lose what respect the country has 
for them if they forget to do their duty because 
they are determined to “do” the President. 

ee ote 
Suffrage 

Tue President put in a powerful word for woman 
suffrage on the strength of women’s contribution 
to the winning of the war. Until women get the 
ballot, democracy in this country will continue to 
walk wobblingly in the path of progress upon one 
leg, the grand old American eagle to fly upon one 


wing. 
2. 
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‘Ware of Theocracy 

PROHIBITION was fastened upon us as a war meas- 
ure. The war is over. The lid should be lifted. 
Prohibition is the first move towards supremacy of 
an element that is theocratic in principle and pur- 
pose. This element will in time proceed to the 
establishment of a state religion that will enforce 
conformity upon everyone. The people who want 
to dictate to us our morals will try to dictate what 
we shall believe. A theocracy is autocracy. Me 
und Gott! again. If we want to preserve American 
freedom we must smash prohibition. 

fe af 

GoverRNorR Gardner favors an investigation of the 
charges of failure and incompetence against the Mis- 
souri Highways Commission. Why an investiga- 
tion? Everybody connected with the commission ad- 
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mits the failure and in excusing proves the incom 
petence The Governor 
waste of the people’s money in this fashion 
fe ote 
Nearest Approach to Sinale Tax 

MANy times a year the editor of Tur Mirror is 
asked if an example can be given of any place 
Where the single tax is in operation. Single tax 
limited is established in many places, but the example 
nearest the pure single tax that is most interesting 
is found, according to the Sydney Standard of June 
Isth, 1907, in the Federal Malay districts amal 
gamated about thirty years ago under a_ British 
administration on the Crown colony plan, and oc 
cupying the southern portion of the Malay peninsula, 
Just across the Malacca strait from Sumatra. The 
area is about the same as that of Tasmania, [x 
Senator Stantforth Smith, who had been traveling in 
the Last, gave in the Standard of the date men 
tioned, a statement concerning the taxation scheme 
in the Federal Malay region. He said: 

“Thirty years ago these states were practically un- 
explored jungle, inhabited by half-savage tribes 
Now these same states have 1,586 miles of metalled 
roads, 1,000 miles of cleared tracks and bridle paths, 
421 miles of metre-gauge railway, with subsidised 
motor-car services to outlying places, and 1,231 miles 
of telegraph and telephone lines. They have 248 
state schools, 31 free hospitals and 2 savings banks. 
They have rest-houses (practically state hotels) at 
every railway station, They have a state medical 
service, a military force of 842 men, and a fine body 
of police, numbering 2,651. Incredible as it may 
seem, they have no public debt, but have, on the 
contrary, millions of dollars of surplus revenue in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities, They are at 
present building another 152 miles of railway out of 
revenue. Lastly, they have magnificent public build 
ings, also paid for out of revenue.” 

“But how is this done?” Senator Smith was asked. 

“It is not done either by ‘scientific protection’ or 
a ‘revenue tariff,’ for this astonishing federation im 
poses no import customs duties except on spirits and 
opium, although it does tax its exports. It is done 
by taxation of the unimproved value of land. Out 
of a total revenue for 1904 of ©2,225,000 no less 
than £1,700,000 was rent of land. The states have 
not parted with the fee simple of one acre of their 
territory. These states are booming while Australia 
stagnates. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Even this, however, is not pure single tax. That 
tax presupposes absolutely the abolition of all taxes 
except those upon the value of land and that tax 
taking all the economic rent. The export: tax and 
the two import taxes exist. Therefore the Federal 
Malay states do not operate under the pure single 
tax, 

ye 
Stop Persecution for Opinion’s Sake 

A Goop way to make democracy safe for this 
country and this country safe for democracy would 
be to grant amnesty to all offenders under the 
espionage act whose offenses consisted of the ex- 
pression of heretical political opinion concerning this 
country’s participation in the Great War. Many of 
the punishments decreed against such persons were 
entirely too heavy considering the evidence against 
them, as in the cases of Rose Pastor Stokes and 
Kate Richards O’Hare. Many of the convicted and 
sentenced did no more than give vent to opinions 
that were freely expressed by others in congress. 
Not one of them actually interfered with the draft 
or with other national acts in prosecution of the 
war. They are being punished, as a matter of fact, 
for exercising the right of free speech. None of 
them was shown to have any commerce with the 
nation’s enemies. Most of them were in antagonism 
to the enemy. 
Their kind in enemy lands we held to be examples 
of noble independence of mind and spirit. We re- 
joiced in Germany’s release of Liebknecht. We 
keep our Liebknechts in prison, In a free country 


They were chiefly idealist pacifists. 


should not approve. the 












such dealings with men and women who did no 
more than speak the truth as they saw it are 
atrocities against freedom, All liberty loving Ameri- 
cans should come out strong for an amnesty to all 
our political offenders, 
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The Crowning Injustice to Mooney 
lr Tom Mooney was convicted upon perjured tes- 
tunony, as his trial judge avers, then the commuta- 
tion of Mooney’s sentence of death to life imprison. 
either 
Mooney was, according to the evidence, guilty or 


ment is a farcical perversion of justice. 


not guilty of murder. If the evidence was ques- 
tionable, or notoriously corrupt, it could not estab- 
lish Mooney’s guilt. Therefore he was legally in- 
nocent and any punishment of him is an abominable 
wrong, not alone to him but to the principles of 
law and justice. Governor Stephens of California 
in substituting for the death penalty, imprisonment 
for life, in the circumstances, is guilty of inflicting 
upon Mooney cruel and unusual and unjust punish- 
ment. Mooney should have been pardoned. He 
could then be tried upon another indictment charg- 
ing hin with the San Francisco murder on prepared- 
ness day. If he could not be tried with any hope 
of conviction without the questionable evidence that 
convicted him before, he should not be tried at all. 
No man should be kept in prison for a single day, 
to say nothing of for the term of his natural life, 
on evidence which the judge before whom he was 
tried says was utterly untrustworthy. Tom Mooney, 
the labor leader, is as much a victim of injustice 
under Governor Stephens’ commutation of sentence 
as he was under the death sentence itself. Not 
alone organized labor, but the general sense of fair 
play among Americans must continue to protest 
against Mooney’s punishment as a travesty on justice. 


2, 
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What One Rich Man Did 

Oniruaries of Willard ID. Straight, who died a 
few days ago in New York, had much to say of his 
business services and his military activities, but re- 
ferred not at all to one act of his career for which 
he deserves honored memory among thinking men. 
Mr. Straight made possible the foundation of The 
New Republic for the expression of opinion re- 
garded as radical by those who were his business 
He backed the paper until 
it could command its own success. And when the 
paper’s opinion ran directly counter to his own, he 
asked of the paper no more than that it permit 
him to say so in its columns, to set him right with 
his own people. He didn’t try to choke off the 
paper, but remained its friend to the last. Mr. 
Straight was a rich man but in nothing richer than 


and political associates. 


in his faith in the free spirit. 
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Have We Forgot Russia 

Wuy are United States troops fighting Russians? 
Is it on the theory that the Bolsheviki are allies of 
Germany has quit fighting and has ad- 
mitted defeat. German troops are in Russia keep- 
ing order against Bolsheviki. Why are our troops 
and German troops on the same side? The Russian 
government is a democracy professedly. The gov- 
ernment is called the soviet republic. Why is our 
great republic fighting that little new-born republic? 
We have declared that we did not propose to dictate 
to Germans the kind of government they should set 
up in place of the one we declared we could not 
trust because it was unrepresentative of the people, 
and now we are to all intents and purposes making 
war on Russians because their brand of democracy 
is not the brand we prefer. Our government is 
negotiating Russian affairs through an emissary of 
the czar, Mr. Bakhmeteff, after czarism has been 
overthrown and after we have recognized its revolu- 
tionary successor. While we war on the Bolsheviki 
they have been bringing about the downfall of Ger- 
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man autocracy. We have not declared war upon Rus- 
sia, That country is still one of the entente allies and 
our associate in the war. The only news we are 
allowed to receive from Russia is news filtered 
through reactionary channels and it is all to the 
discredit of Russia. Great Britain, France and 
Italy are opposed to the kind of democracy in which 
Russians believe. The Russian government of to- 
day is the only one that has denounced and repu- 
diated the secret treaties of 1914-15, under which the 
entente agreed to parcel out among themselves all 
of the Near East. 
her share of the spoils was to have been Con- 


Russia did that even though 


stantinople. Our European associates in the war 
discredit Russia because they fear the spread of 
Russian ideas among their people, though they do 
not hesitate to profit by the spread of those ideas 
among the German people. They have announced 
as forthcoming carnivals of assassination which 
turn out to be on the date proclaimed, declarations 
of amnesty to all the political opponents of the 
Bolsheviki government. There are murders in Rus- 
sia, but some of them are counter-revolutionary. 
And this country has lent its support to the sup- 
pression of democracy in Finland. The Bolsheviki 
say that our failure to support them forced them 
to sign the Brest-Litovsk treaty and submit for the 
time being to Germany. And now this country is 
to be represented in a peace conference at which 
Russia apparently is not to be represented. Is this 
standing by the Russians as President Wilson prom- 
ised to do? Is it standing by the Russians to take 
our news and views of Russians affairs through gov- 
ernments hostile to Russian democracy and from a 
left-over representative of the czar in Washington ? 
There are people who say that the present Russian 
government is functioning fairly well, that it is a 
government both de facto and de jure, that Lenine’s 
book “The Soviets at Work” shows Russia to be 
anything but the chaos described in cablegrams cen- 
sored in London. The reaction against the soviets 
is fomented, organized and led by the one over- 
shadowing tyranny of Russian life, the landed aris- 
tocracy, dispossessed by the revolution. Russians 
revolted for the land. They took it. Now this 
country with others joins in a military expedition, 
or two of them, to reinstate the land tyrants in their 
power to perpetuate all the old evils of serfdom. So 
at least the situation appears to me. Public opinion 
is being cooked up against Russian democracy by 
means of fixed news. All we get is matter that 
comes from the enemies of Russian democracy, 
which, wild though it be, cannot be as bad as the 
conditions which so far as I can discern we are 
trying to re-establish against the will of the long-op- 
pressed people who destroyed them. We_= should 
be for the Russian democracy even though it be all 
blind and drunken for the time being. We should 
help it to sight and soberness. We should not 
kick a rising democracy in the face. 


o, @. 
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Aspects of Freedom of the Seas 

THERE is much crying out “What of freedom of 
the seas?” That was a German shibboleth of the 
war. But there was enough freedom of the seas 
before the war to enable Germany to amaze the 
world by her commercial supremacy. There was 
no place her ships could not go, did not go. There 
was freedom of the seas until Germany started the 
war. Then she lost the freedom of the seas through 
her efforts with submarines to achieve a monopoly 
of the seas. Great Britain did not assert mastery 
of the seas until Germany attempted mastery of the 
seas. The seas were free. Then they had to be 
freed of Germany seeking a future on the water 
and a place in the sun, which was not theretofore 
denied her. But President Wilson has included 
freedom of the seas among his fourteen points in- 
dispensable to the framing of a durable peace. This 
is supposed to mean that every state shall have ac 
cess to the sea on equal terms. There can be no 
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objection to this in fairness. Access to the sea 
must be possible to all states upon equal terms. This 
means that such access must be attainable by the 
use of sea communications through other states up- 
on equal terms for all. Such communications mean 
canals, I might ask if the Kiel canal was any freer 
than Suez or Panama, but that may pass. Free seas 
means the internationalizing of the waterways. There 
was organized at Paris early in this year the Baltic 
League. It is composed of delegates from Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Esthonia and Poland, repre- 
senting about forty million people. The league was 
secretly formed for fear of Germany, and it was 
formed to internationalize the Baltic sea, which had 
Poland wants her former 
Denmark wants 
the part of Schleswig-Holstein north of the Kiel 


become a German lake. 
coast territory taken by Prussia. 


canal, all the little countries want the Kiel canal 
internationalized. Now the allies and the United 
States will hardly object to that, but it is a question 
whether they or we will consent to follow out the 
logic of that proposition and agree to the inter- 
nationalization of the Suez canal, the Panama canal 
and other like waterways. Shall we give up our 
control of Panama, Great Britain hers of Gibraltar 
and Suez? We may all agree readily to interna- 
tionalizing the Dardanelles; it takes nothing from 
us. Are we ready to make the Panama canal abso- 
lutely free?) We were decidedly not unanimous about 
such a proposition before the war. Has the Zeit- 
geist wrought a change in us? President Wilson 
had a hard fight partially to make free the Panama 
canal. That the internationalizing of the water- 
ways referred to can be done we all know. The 
fortifications on the canals could be dismantled. 
The nations that built the canals could make them 
free to all upon an agreed basis of compensation 
for use. All other nations could compensate the 
builders for their investment. AIl nations could 
contribute on a pro rata arrangement to the up- 
keep of the canals. Thus the waterways would 
cease to be a cause of international irritation. They 
would be like public roads paid for by all their 
users. Clearly such a plan would be feasible under 
a League of Nations such as nearly all the great 
statesmen of the world have more or less in mind. 
If the internationalizing of the Baltic sea and the 
Kiel canal is necessary to the security of the na- 
tions of the Baltic league, the internationalizing of 
other like canals would be an insurance of the world 
against war. It would be a long forward step in 
the direction of free trade. To such freedom of 
the seas there can be no sane opposition, it would 
seem, though a powerful element in this country 
opposed it as to Panama. It may be easy under a 
League of Nations, but the League of Nations 1s 
not yet. In the light of this fact consider Great 
sritain’s far-flung empire. The seas must be as 
free for her as the Ohio and Mississippi rivers must 
be for us. They are her only means of intercom- 
munication between all parts of the empire. Only 
if they are free can the mother country be surely 
fed. Until there shall be a League of Nations, Great 
Britain will naturally insist that she must be in 
position to keep those seas free for herself first and 
for others perhaps afterward, if those others do 
not try to shut her off from the seas. She must 
control her trade routes so long as they are likely 
to be menaced, She did control them when the) 
were menaced by Germany. And she controlled them 
for the benefit of others as well as for herself, bar- 
ring the central empires. Great Britain may well 
be dubious about freedom of the seas until she is 
sure of the establishment of a League of Nations 
that will hold together. Great Britain will consider 
carefully how much of power other nations will give 
up for the maintenance of peace before she gives 
up the sea power upon which depends her very 
existence and it were well that all of us should bear 
in mind that one strong motive for bringing forward 
this question of freedom of the seas so conspicuous 
ly may be to develop ill feeling between her and her 
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allies and ourselves. The President has fathered 
the idea as a general proposition. ‘No one knows 
apparently how it can be applied except in this mat- 
ter of the nationalization of waterways. For the 
rest, freedom of the seas is discussed mostly in re- 
gard to such matters as closed zones, contraband 
of war, which now includes everything, the con- 
struction of the rights of private property in car- 
goes and so forth. We must await the discussions 


’ 


of the allies’ conference for an understanding of eall 
that the term implies and we will surely go wrong 
if we accept the German idea that there was no 
freedom of the seas before she tried to garrote all 
freedom on both land and sea. 
So fo 
Leave Wilhelm to the Germans 

Tue allies can extradite the kaiser from Holland 
if they will, and try and condemn and execute him. 
But it would be better if the new German govern- 
ment should try and punish him for his crimes 
against his own people. It was to them he owed 
fealty. It was their laws he broke by plunging them 
into needless war. It would be splendid to have 
him tried by a jury of men now his peers who were 
his subjects. That would be an indication of a 
government of laws and not of men. It would be 
more impressive to the world than to have him 
tried and punished by his enemies. He would then 
be less of a martyr. As for executing the Hohen- 
zollern, he has richly deserved it, but this country 
has recently turned against capital punishment and 
the demand for his life in many of our publications 
is, in the light of that fact, as mediaeval as the 
kaiser’s own ruling ideas and passions. It will do 
reasonable people no harm to reflect that civilization 
would descend to the kaiser’s level by dealing with 
him as he dealt with Edith Cavell and Capt. Fryatt. 
Let us put aside mad hate. Let us leave Wilhelm 
to the German people. He is an excellent case upon 
which they can exercise their self-determination. 
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Lynching a Business 

Ir 1s sheer surrender to fanatic vindictiveness of 
the prohibitionists for the government to prohibit the 
manufacture of non-alcoholic or at least non-intox- 
icating cereal beverages by the brewers of the coun- 
try. The country does not need the cereals as a 
means to carry on war. ‘The war is over. The 
exercise of the war power in this matter is unwar- 
ranted. If we must feed the world we shall do it of 
our charity in free will. There is no need for 
coercion. The ban on these cereal beverages simply 
kills large businesses absolutely harmless and dis- 
employs honest labor. The ban should be lifted. It 
will stay on only as pandering to the dry vote. 

‘7 
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Shall Government Let Go 

To be sure we want all the restrictions that ham- 
per business in this country thrown off at the earliest 
possible moment, To that everybody agrees. But 
it will not do to scrap control of things too sudden- 
ly and all at once. That would mean ruin of the 
whole structure that has been built up for the war. 
We cannot revert to pre-war conditions at the 
drop of the hat. We must control the distribution 
of many things for some time, and among them 
labor. We can’t turn industry loose in a grand 
catch-as-catch-can battle-royal. That would mean 
confusion. We shall have to control foreign com- 
merce and the government will have to keep its 
hand on foreign exchange, the gold supply, the re- 
adjustment of factories that were devoted to war 
work. Not only foods and many raw materials, but 
the labor supply itself will have to be canalized by 
government to make the industrial transition from 
war to peace anything but a revolution. Take the 
If the government let go of them now 
the result would be panic, chaos. The government 
must hold on as hard as it must, as loosely as it can, 
to ease the country industrially from war into peace. 
It would be crass folly to permit an end of all com- 


railroads. 
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munity bargaining now, as it would be to abandon 
all priority ruling, price fixing and wage fixing. The 
authorities will have to ration a lot of things for 
They will have to watch the markets 
for grain and raw materials, which conceivably in 


quite a while. 


a world not yet millennially reconstructed, might be 
gobbled up by foreigners to our discomfort general- 
ly and the paralysis of many of our industries. It 
was easier to mobilize for war than it is going to 
be to demobilize for peace. All these points I offer 
for the consideration of statesmen like Charles Evans 
Hughes who want business to flop back to where 
and how and what war came. 
That cannot be permitted even if the control at 


it was before the 


present exercised be called socialism. Business can- 
not be unscrambled in short order, nor can it un- 
scramble itself. We want to get rid’ of as much 
socialism as possible in the shortest possible time, 
but we dond’t want to ddo it in a way that will sup- 
plant socialism by anarchy. It is unfortunate to 
say the least that the President is so much con- 
cerned with his mission as an international savior 
that he has sailed off to Europe blandly and suavely, 
leaving the whole subject of demobilization and re- 
construction, as we say, up in the air. Almost it 
looks as if he had run away from its multifarious 
particularity to a more congenial engagement in 
generalizations. “Above nationality there is human- 
ity,” of course, but we should have more guidance 
than the President has seen fit to give us in the huge 
task of putting our house in order. Peace at home 
is going to be a bigger problem than was war. 
Unity of effort in the work of peace is much to be 
desired. The government alone can supply the 
nucleus of such unified effort, but the head of the 
government—if one may be permitted an irreverence 
—passes the buck to the country at large when its 
mind is most darkened by many counsels. This 
tends to encourage the letting go of control when it is 
needed most, and a go-as-you-please cutting loose 
that will make of business and industry and trans- 
portation a grand revel as of the high-ball-shiviki. 
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Wyndham Lewis’ “Tarr” 


By Orrick Johns 

T is evident that Great Britain saved Paris for the 
sake of English literary men. Every penman 
of the isles has flung himself upon the gay capital 
and “done” it, one time or another. The perform- 
ance seems to be in the nature of a thesis for gradu- 
ation, following precedent set by Sterne, Thackeray 

and Du Maurier. 

The last named instantly springs to mind in search 
of a more or less recent parallel for the work called 
“Tarr,” by Wyndham Lewis. But what a long dis- 
tance have we come from “Trilby,” 
kindly, Victorian glamour of its bohemia—the noble, 
statuesque vice, the misunderstood immorality, the 
pretty, academic art-patter. A morphine-and-scopol- 
amin birth of freedom! Even the Boheme of Hew- 
lett and Merrick, of Galsworthy and Bennett and 
Wells and Shaw, are as sugar-plums to cascara 
sagrada beside this Mafarkian, Freudian “Tarr”- 
with its unfriendly, sensational chaos of motive. 
Knopf, New York, is the publisher. 


G. A. Henty, the prolific author of boys’ books, 
has standardized the formula for an English novel 
placed on foreign soil. It is to create an English 
superman, or in, Henty’s case, superboy, far finer, 
nobler, braver, stronger and wiser than anything 
native to the landscape, and exhibit him in a series 
of heroisms peculiar to the English character only. 
I remember as a patriotic young American, resenting 
this favoritism bitterly. “Tarr” is obedient to the 
formula. No man in the book compares with him in 
good sense or savoir faire. Curious too, here is 
a book about Paris in which not a single person 
mentioned is French. 


“Tarr” is like a common product suggested by its 
name, 


Acrid-pleasant penetrating odor—nacreous 





and the sweet, - 
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white lights on slickery-smooth, gem-hard_ black. 
The style is a mixture of Stendhal’s cynic-romantic 
flourish, and Dostoyevsky’s painstaking pile of “in- 
terior” detail. 
vague and relative; style, when it exists, is auto- 
genous. Henry James sparingly thrusts his well- 
bred manner among these deliberately rude pages, 
but the atmosphere is too mechanistic for his taste. 
James avoided the cinema-studio calciuins of reality. 
Lewis paints Paris at moments as a hell of brick 
enclosing the sweating cerebrum of modernity. His 
people are excessively present, in the flesh, whether 
decently dressed or naked, or half way between. 


Of course comparisons are merely 


Lewis is one of the younger English amphibians, 
equally dexterous with the brush or the pen. His 
cubistic drawings are known to people who have 
taken a good deal of trouble to see them. He was 
the principal editor of Blast. He belongs to the 
group that instantly calls to mind Gaudier-Brzeska 
and Ezra Pound. 


Lewis writes at times like a pugilist. He rains 
blows upon you in three languages. If he fails 
to strike here, he has a dodge and a jab elsewhere, 
which may land you. He will persevere through 
a half a dozen experimental attacks, seeking your 
pervious loyalty. In the end he succeeds in reach- 
ing an intelligence grown tenderly resentful of these 
unaccustomed tactics. It is an athletic personal af- 
fair between you and the author. Tarr himself 
exactly defines this style of writing in a passage 
at the beginning of the book: 

“IT see I am boring you,” he says to a café acquaint- 


ance, ==“‘The matter is too remote! But you have 


trespassed here and you must listen. I cannot let you 
off before you have heard, and shown that you under- 
stand. If you do not sit and listen, I will write it 
You will be made to hear it! And after 
I have told you this, I will tell you why I am talking 


to a fool like you!” 


all to you. 


The punctuation is that of Mr. Lewis. There is 
no explanation of its purpose; and Mr. Lewis also 
neglects to “tell why he is talking to a fool like 
you.” But this is not important, fortunately; the 
pleasure is equally distributed; you are glad enough 
to be the clown opposite. A more enthralling book 
never was written for the unsqueamish. 


II 
repudiating Nietzsche in his preface, 
nevertheless makes Tarr, figuratively, 


Violently 
Mr. Lewis 
carry “the whip” to Bertha Lunken with alarming 
consistency. Never was a well-meaning and faithful 
slave given such cold, analytic drenchings as Tarr 
administers to her. Bertha is his sentimental Chi- 
mera. They have quite amiably jogged along to- 
gether for four years, until Tarr has allowed himself 
to become her fiance—a sort of cacoethine extension, 
Then the spell begins to break. It is a moment for 
brilliant strategy. Whip-tactics on the part of Tarr, 
long absences, large, molten, Teutonic tears from 
Bertha, and enter the German Kriesler, who, but 
for his evident insanity, would seem the most normal 
person in the book, being at least capable of jealousy. 
Lewis has invented, in the field of love stories, 
what might be called “the flying triangle,” the occu- 
pants of the points being subject to kaleidoscopic 
change without further notice. In the particular 
of instability it must be conceded that “Tarr” is a 
“slice of life.’ You will not believe this if you 
think great passions exist anywhere out of Shake- 
speare. 

The Lunken seems to remain, with Tarr, a soft 
reminiscence. He describes her himself as follows: 
“She is full of good sense. =She is a high standard 
Aryan female, in good condition, superbly made; of 
the succulent, obedient, clear peasant type. It is natural 
that in my healthy youth, living in these Bohemian 
wastes, I should catch fire. But that is not the whole 
of the picture. She is unfortunately not a peasant. 


She has German culture, and a florid philosophy of love. 
=She is an art student. =She is absurd.” 








Kriesler, the German, is never a serious factor 
between Tarr and Bertha. ‘Looked upon by Tarr 
as his deliverer, he turns out an abysmal disap- 





Bertha bows to him abjectly, at first 
approach, as a martyr to punishment decreed by her 
But the man is ludicrously mad—a sort of 


pointment. 


lover. 
combination of confirmed “glossy” and high-pow- 
ered Frankenstein,—a Prussian of the cartoons. 

Then Anastasya. Here is our first 
glimpse of her: 


there is 


“When she laughed, this commotion was transmitted 
to her body as though sharp, sonorous blows had been 
struck on her mouth. Her lips were long, hard bub- 
bles risen in the blond heavy pool of her face, ready to 
break, pitifully and gaily. Grown forward with ape- 
like intensity, they refused no emotion of noisy egress 
if it got so far. Her eyes were large, stubborn and 
reflective, brown coming out of blondness. Her head 
was like a deep white egg in a tohacco-colored nest. 
She exuded personality with disgusting intensity. It 
was an ostentation similar to diamonds and gold watch- 
chains. He felt himself in the middle of a cascade, a 


lot cascade. 


terribly quotable. Its author has a 
number of precious gifts, from the short, ironic 
characterization, to extensive description that is 
like layer after layer of telling color on a vigorous 
Kriesler’s whole soul is in the following 
sentences: 


‘Parr’ 18 
F 


canvas. 


‘*Kreisler’s one great optimism was a belief in the 
efficacy of women. You did not deliberately go there— 
at least he usualy did not—unless you were in straits, 
Zut there they were all the time, vast dumping-ground 
for sorrow and_affliction—a world-dimensioned pawn- 
shop, in which you could deposit not your dress suit or 
garments, but yourself, temporarily, in exchange for the 
gold of the human heart.” 

Here is the genus thumb-nail: 
family entering the 
It was one 


“ . . . a considerable English 
iront door as Kreisler bore down upon it. 
of those large featureless human groups built up by a 
uncannily fecund, during 


frigid and melancholy pair, 


interminable years of boredom.” 


And this: 

“te gathered his arguments up in the tips of his fin- 
gers in little nervous held them under 
his friend’s nose as though asking him to smell them. 
And then, with a spasm of the body, a vibrating twang 
on some deep chord in his throat, he dashed his gath- 


bunches and 


ered fingers towards the floor.” 
III 

“Tarr” is dynamic. It means a frightful revision 
of definitions. It is not arty writing. It is not 
polite or nice at all. Your admiration for it is 
like that for a huge unpardonably efficient machine 
that you must not get in the way of. It is too 
damned actual for peace. It is so soundly verisi- 
militudinous to psychologic fact, with all its queer 
fingering and bowing, that nothing can prevent live 
persons imitating these Anastasyas and Lunkens and 
Sorberts, provided they do not exist already. The 
important question for the timid-minded is whether 
this sort of dangerously clever writing, this writing 
that is sane to the point of madness, can be stopped. 
I am not particularly timid-minded, but I feel for 
the type when the wind-bags burst around them. 
1 would do what I could to keep “Tarr” and its 
inevitable uncivil progeny off their tables; I would 
make myself responsible for guarding their draw- 
ing rooms against the invasion of Bertha Lunken 
and Anastasya. Kreisler, “vomitted forth’. by Mr. 
Lewis, with the aid of a phlegmatic suicide, has 
probably eliminated himself in type as well as in 
person, dating from eleven o’clock in the morning 
on November eleventh last. But Anastasya derived 
her final touches of invincibility from an American 
training. However you look at it, prophylaxis is now 
impossible; for these are not Bolsheviki, they are 
persons of a very formidable presence of mind, 
a deadly Bourgeois-Boheme, in Mr. Lewis’ phrase. 
I do not see any escape for the timid-minded. Such 
must try to enjoy what they cannot overwhelm. 
“Wisdom,” said Chuang-Tzu, “is an excuse for 
doing what you cannot help.” 

The English novel will have another great genera- 
tion. It will be headed by James Joyce and Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Perhaps they will calm down, who 
knows! Perhaps they will make virtue interest- 
ing,—- by contrast, as it were. 
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The Peddler 


By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
“In the Devil’s Booth All Things Are Sold” 


asters were blooming their last in the front yard, 

and the back yard was festooned with washing 
which hung motionless in the dim sunlight. There 
was not even enough wind to loosen the remaining 
oak leaves which hung breathlessly, ready to fall. 
Everything on earth was motionless, except the 
white hens on the lawn and Hannah, the sturdy 
young girl on the back porch, who slowly turned 
the wringer. 


[: WAS a warm Indian summer day. Zinnias and 


The air was mournful with the odor of wet flannel 
mingled with the tang of autumn smoke. From 
the clothes, rolled slowly and relentlessly into the 
wringer, little drops of water splashed back into 
the water of the tub, bluer than the Mediterranean. 
The eyes of the girl who stood above it were as 
blue as the water. There was something almost 
threatening in her slow, restrained movements, but 
her expression was hopeless as well as bitter. Sud- 
denly there appeared at the back steps the alien 
figure of an Armenian peddler. From the girl's 
expression she seemed to regard him as the cryptic 
fulfillment of a suppressed wish. Indeed he might 
have sprung from the earth, so silent was his ap- 
proach. He set down a huge telescope valise, 
removed his straw hat, and mopping his forehead 
began to speak in the rapid, singsong voice of an 
incantation. 


“Good day, leddy. I got a manee ting for beau- 
tiful young leddy. I sell all veree cheap. My 
name Charlie Angasarian. I have onlee lowes’ 
price—” 

Hannah dried her hands on her apron and moved 
to the steps, calling softly over her shoulder, “Mama, 
here’s a peddler !” 


He opened the bag, whose contents seemed lim- 
itless. His eyes travelled from the somber face of 
the young girl to the tragic one of the mother, 
who had come out of the kitchen door, noting the 
same furtive hunger in each. His fingers had sight 
like those of a blind man. Unassisted by his eyes, 
which read the eager faces before him, they lifted 
out, displayed, and folded away again the articles 
with which he tempted them. At last there was left 
on the kitchen step only a red sateen kimono and a 
black silk Japanese shawl. “Leddy,” said the ped- 
dler, turning to the mother, “You never see such 
a bargain as this in your life. You never see it 
again. I got to have money. I sell thees fine shawl 
and thees beautiful kimono, not for half but for a 
tent’ of what they are wort’. You get a gran’ bar- 
gain. You never be sorree. Soon the beautiful 
young leddy will be married. She need a fine ki- 
mono for her wedding clo’es. Black silk shawl is 
always stylish for a leddy like you. Never get 
dirty. If somebody die, all right, you don’t have 
to put it away. All fine hand embroidery. I make 
you a price of seven-fifty for the two!” 


The women held a whispered consultation. The 
peddler heard mention made of “papa” and deftly 
added a purple tie to the shawl and kimono. “When 
papa see thees fine neckatie” he said, with sly joc- 
ularity, “he not scold for buying such fine bargain!” 
Then he observed that the decision was going against 
him, and pushing the articles towards them, said 
brusquely: “I lose money on it, but you can take 
them for five dollar.’ I got to get rid of my goods, 
if I give them away!” The women’s eyes met— 
both nodded guiltily. A moment later the peddler 
was gone with his money, and the mother had 
smuggled their treasures indoors. 


Oddly enough the peddler’s words lingered in Han- 
nah’s ears. “Soon the beautiful young lady will be 
married.” Yes, she could be, if she would. As she 
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finished the washing and hung out the remaining 
clothes her mind was full of George and his wooing. 
George was the hired man, taken on a year ago 
after her father had a stroke, and couldn’t get 
around any more. Since he had become paralyzed 
he spent the days in an easy chair in the dining room, 
alternately sleeping and tyrannizing vindictively 
over the small affairs of the household. Indoors 
they had learned he was not to be disputed. Out- 
doors he let George have things his own way. Her 
father admired his strength and shrewdness, but 
he did not consider him a suitable husband for Han- 
nah. On this point as on all others he was inex- 
orable. All George had was forty dollars in the 
bank and a dependent mother. 


At dinner time neither Hannah nor her mother 
made any mention of the peddler’s visit. After 
the dishes were done, Hannah hurried to her room 
to try on the kimono. The effect was startling. 
Her beauty, commonplace enough in blue calico 
or white dimity, shone opulently in red sateen. She 
gazed in rapture at her reflection in the wavy mirror. 
All afternoon she was bemused. For the first time 
she felt something romantic in her relationship to 
George, and the prospect of marriage with him was 
no longer wholly a matter of forty dollars against 
a farm. 


At supper she noticed with pleasure the crisp 
wave in his hair. About nine o’clock he came from 
the barn after bedding down the cows. As he 
stepped into the stream of light from the kitchen 
door, she waylaid him. She moved into the shadow, 
motioning him to, follow her. The night was 
cloudy, warm and still. They stood silent a moment. 
He smelled not unpleasantly of the barn, of the 
munching cows and the fragrant hay-loft. Slowly 
she approached him. “W’y Hannah!” he said in 
surprise. Trembling she walked into his arms, which 
embraced her solidly. He kissed her mouth hard, 
several times. 


“T euess I know what this means!” he whispered 
joyfully. 

“ll meet you tonight when the folks are asleep,” 
said Hannah; “We'll go to Blue Ridge and be mar- 
ried.” 

When she went to her room, she locked the door, 
changed to her best dress and packed the red ki- 
mono in her straw suitcase together with a few toilet 
articles. Then she wrote a note to her mother which 
she left on the bureau, blew out the light and sat 
down by the window to wait till the house was still. 
After an hour she stole down stairs softly and let 
herself out of the back door into the night. 


* * x 


There was a moon and a touch of frost in the air 
when George and Hannah returned the second night 
after their flight. The small farm-house crouched 
like a grey ghost under the moon-like snow. It 
seemed as impossible to Hannah that they should 
take their love back to that narrow house under 
the bitter tyranny of her father and the melancholy 
submission of her mother, as it would be to force 
a genie of gold and flame back into a bottle. Be- 
neath the wide, cold beauty of the night, the house 
seemed more shrunken than ever. Hannah shivered 
as they approached it. 


George was carrying the suitcase. She left him 
behind in the road and went forward to reconnoiter. 
She hurried past the front door, where something 
black fluttered. Cold dew wet her feet and drabbled 
her skirt as she made her way around the house 
to the back porch. She looked in at the window. 
Her mother was sitting at the kitchen table, her 
head buried in her arms. She might have been 
weeping but her shoulders were still. As Hannah 
watched, Mrs. Liggett, their neighbor, came in from 
the dining room. She nodded with solemn pity at 
the sleeping figure, and sat down at the other side 
of the room to knit. Hannah observed that her 
mother was wearing the black silk shawl, and ob- 
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scurely there rose in her mind something the ped- 
dler had said about death. 


At last she walked in the back door. Mrs. Liggett 
looked up and came forward with open arms. She 
folded Hannah in a solemn embrace, saying in a 
harsh whisper: ‘‘Dear child, it’s terrible, isn’t it? 
And so sudden! Your mama told me she had sent 
for you. He went all at once, yesterday morning. 
He heard some bad news, your mother said, and it 
gave him another stroke. She’s afraid she broke 
it to him too sudden. In two hours he was dead. 
Too bad you was spending the day with your Aunt 
Sadie. Don’t you want to come and see your papa?” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Liggett, no I don’t!” gasped Han- 
nah in a strangled whisper. 


“Now don’t feel that way about it, Hannah! He 
looks real natural, and he’s got a handsome new 
purple necktie on that makes him look so refined. 
But of course there’s no need to go in tonight.... 
Your mama didn’t say exactly what the bad news 
was that upset him so. Something about an invest- 
ment I guess. You don’t know what it was, do you? 
Poor thing, she’s sleeping now. She would wear that 
black silk shawl. She said it was all the mourning 
she had. Did your Aunt Sadie bring you home?” 

Just then George, with a self-conscious smile, 
walked in the back door, carrying the suit-case, 
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1918 


By Scudder Middleton 
\ I 


OW they are watching us from cloud and 
N wave. 
Out of the wind and sunbeam, from the dust— 
The love, the strength, the beauty that they gave 
Are pleading with our hearts to keep the trust. 
Shall we shout loud and wave the battle flag, 
Be thoughtless in the time of peace and let 
The old, black drums of War still call and brag 
Throughout the land? Shall we so soon forget 
The grace of flesh, the dancer in the brain, 
Audacities and dreams and all the truth 
Of speech and laughter that the crimson rain 
Shattered and took away from lovely Youth? 
Shall we conceal this shame of War by pride, 
Remembering not the things for which they died? 


IT 
Long held content within your sea girt home, 
America, you child of work and mirth, 
Now you have snapped the ancient bars to roam, 
A giant stripling,. over all the earth. 
Now all the glittering earth is yours to hold: 
The million-handed engines and the stone 
Piled Babel-wise and all the noisy gold, 
The proudest ships the world has ever known. 
O child, beware of your heroic part— 
The low satanic voice is in your ears. 
Look long and deep into that giant heart, 
For what you do will make the waiting years! 
Not in defeat but in the hour of might 
Comes on the test that reads the soul aright. 


III 


Not now, the new Atlantis of our dream, 

3ut soon—dear, tired people everywhere! 

The sun has pierced the smoke: the plow will gleam, 
The grain will climb again upon the air. 

The honest days will bring the work that heals 
Back to the village and the streets of stone. 
There will be sweeter music from the wheels, 

For hands that make will be the hands that own. 
Lead on, brave spirits! Not until we fight 

The battle of the mind will life be wise. 

Until we are no more afraid of light, 

We cannot bring our Heaven from the skies. 

O I have heard the clear, new bugles blow 

Over the English lanes and Russian snow! 


—From the Boston Transcript. 



































The Rhymes of Horace 


By William Vincent Byars 


“Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea, and the rains, 
and the sun, 
You spread and span, like the catholic man, who 
has mightily won 
God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a 
stain.” 
LANIER, HYMNS OF THE MARSHES. 
“To sce, 
mire, 
Veins of glory run through, and transpterce and 


in the ink of the slough and the sink of the 


transpire.” 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Signa nostra, non videmus; 
jam non est propheta; 
Et nos non cognoscet amplius. 


—St. JEROME, TRANSLATING 


ASAPH, PSALMS, LxxII, 9. 


ORACE rhymes. He rhymes continuously. 
He rhymes on the ends of verses or not 
He rhymes grammatically on 


He rhymes 


as he pleases. 
the last syllables of the words he uses. 
ashe thinks fit on other syllables, without being un- 
grammatical. He rhymes to scale, and on any scale 
he is using, he controls the movement of his verse 
by rhyme, and by occasional blank pauses. 


distinctions between 


He depends 


does not make modern 


He 
rhymed verse and blank verse. 
rhyme for his melody, and uses blank or unrhymed 


on 


pauses as he sees fit in controlling the continuous 


flow of his rhyme. 


These are facts. 
my knowledge, as nearly positive as it is possible 
for knowledge to become through the senses. I not 
only know them, but I know how to realize them,— 


which alone makes the knowledge worth having. 


| report them as facts within 


\ny theory I may use now or hereafter in trying 
to learn and comprehend facts, is not now in ques- 
tion. I state the facts, regardless of my theories, or 


my tastes. 


If the facts were deeply distressing to myself,- 
if they threatened the world, “learned” or unlearned, 
with deep distress,—this could not prevent them from 


standing as facts. But— 


We now come to the question of taste. Over 
tastes, “non est disputandum,’—for heaven knows, 
we can do our worst without disputing over taste. 
Horace, however, as far as I am a judge of taste 
in putting syllables together to express ideas, uses 
rhyme in a way that is not only a delight, but almost 
too delightful to be tolerated, or permitted. 


With apologies to Charles Lamb, I may say that 
if Horatian rhyme in such odes as his “Integer 
Vitae,” “Musis Amicus,” and “O Fons Bandusiae,” 
sin it is like that all 
would better beware of it. 


is not a sO sin tender- 


conscienced persons 


Finally as to the question of art. Perhaps it may 
be assumed that I am not competent to speak on art 
in handling words. On that point I say nothing, 
except that as far as I know, when Horatian art in 
expression depends on handling rhyme, he is a con 
summate artist, equalled by no one who has lived 
since the Fifth century, A. D. 


Suppose this is granted —what then? If it means 
necessarily the reorganization of our modern “aca 
demic” ideas of language, and of literature from the 
Fifth century, A. D. to say, 1500, B. C. (if not both 
forward and back from these dates),—what then? 
If we cannot ignore facts, why not learn what they 
mean? 


Why not, if (as I suppose) we can do so easily 
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by using, say five per cent of what is already known, 
for the purpose of actually comprehending and re- 
alizing what the rest means? If this cannot begin 
except through profound humiliation in confessing 
that have something more to learn, it cannot 
continue to its logical results without always in- 
creasing pleasure, and its final and most logical 
results are profound delight as we actually realize 
the meaning of the highest art in the use of lan- 


we 


cuage. 


Knowing what this delight meant, Horace in the 
“Ouem Tu, Melpomene,” warns all concerned that 
those who risk it will become unfit for the struggle 
to survive as prize-lighters——and in allied lines of 
effort, supposed to be even more essential at present 
than when under Caesar Augustus, the decree that 
“all the world should be taxed” reached Bethlehem 


in Judea. 


This warning I am fully competent to repeat. 


I do so in selecting the “Quem Tu, Melpomene,” on 


invitation to select a short ode for illustrating 


Horatian methods in rhyme. 


Perhaps a dozen other short odes might be better 


for defining Horatian art. That is something I 






enough to undertake. I 
Latin 


never expect to be rash 
this 


case means to art and the science of language, when 


select ode to show what a accusative 


Horace is handling Latin syntax by “ear,” as he 
pleases, regardless of Lord Lytton, who interprets 


his art to the “English-speaking world.” 


“Visam Brittannos, 
hospitibus feros,” 


Horace says elsewhere. So he did, as all know 
now, and received Lord Lytton’s hospitality in an 
admiring translation which now “au- 
thority” on what is most classical in literary art. 
Though I think Lord Lytton unclassical 
prose, I will never dispute the taste of those who 
have quoted 


represents 
writes 
prefer this to the classical verses | 
above from Sidney Lanier and Robert Louis Stev- 


enson, 


Writing in his own measure, Lanier is Virgilian in 
his rhyme, as Stevenson, also writing as his own 
ear dictates, is Horatian. If the rhyme in the “Quem 
Tu, Melpomene,” does not flow out more smoothly 
than that of either Lanier or Stevenson, it is being 
Those who read it as living 
than I can tell them, 


read as “dead” Latin. 


Latin, may learn far more 





QUEM TU, MELPOMENE*# 


HoraAcE, Ones, 1Vv, 3. 


‘ 


(Scale,—with “b” long, “a” 
bb baab ab 
bb baab baal ab.) 


short: 


QUEM tu, Melpomene, semiel 

Nascentem, placido lumine viderts, 
Ilum, non labor Isthmius 

Clarabit pugilem,—non equus impiger, 
Curru, ducet Achaico, 

Victorem; neque res bellica, Deliis, 
Ornatum foliis, ducem, 

Quod regum, tumidas, contuderit minas, 
Ostendet Capitolio ;— 

Sed quae, Tibur, aquae, fertile, perfluunt, 
Et spissae, nemorum comae 


Fingent, Aeolio carmine, nobilem. 


Romae principis urbium 

Dignatur soboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me choros 

Et jam dente minus mordeor invido. 
O testudinis aureae 

Dulcem quae strepitum Pieri temperas 
O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cynci si libeat sonum 
Totum muneris hoc tui’st 

Quod monstror digito practereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae 

Quod spir’et placeo si placeo tuum’st. 


LORD LYTTON’S TRANSLATION 
(Scale, English Prose, irregular.) 

Whom thou, Melpomene, ’ 
llast once with still bright aspect marked at birth, 

On him no Isthmian toils 
Shall shed the lustre of an athlete’s fame; 

Him shall no fiery steed 
Ravish to victory in Achaian car; 

In him no warlike deeds 
Shall from the hilltop of the Capitol 

Show to a world’s applause 
The glorious image of a conquering chief, 

With Delian leaves adorned, 
the “Return of the Immortals,” q.v., 
Mirror, November 22, 1918. The comma pauses as marked 
above, must be quickly made, and the light, but firm em- 
phasis on the first syllable of each verse, carried throughout 


hy scale on long syllables, must not be so increased on the 
not itali- 


fSupplement to 


italicized rhyming syllables, as to obscure others, 


iW. Fy Be. 


cized, 


Who crushed the swelling menaces of kings; 
Yet him shall streams that flow 

Through fertile Tibur, and the thick-grown locks 
Of the green forest kings, 

Endow with lordship—in Acolian song. 


Me have the sons of Rome, 

Sovereign of cities, deigned to enroll amidst 
The choir beloved of bards; 

\nd now envy bites with milder fang. 
O thou Pierian Muse, 

That tun’st the sweet clash of the golden 
Thou, who, if such thy will, 

Couldst make mute fishes musical as swans, 
Thine is the boon, all thine, 

That I am singled from the passers by, 


shell ; 


“Lyrist of Roman song,”’— 
Thine that I breathe and please, if please I may. 


QUEM TU MELPOMENE?t 
(Metrical prose version, first 12 verses, modernized 
yfrom Smart, London, 1830, p. 187; with vers 
libre paragraphs, disregarding English 
syntax pauses.) 


Him, whom you, Melpomene, once look upon 
at birth, with your calm gaze, not all 
the glory of the earth, nor all it pays 
its champion pugilists, will give their 
high renown; nor give him foremost 
Grecian chariot races, or crown him, at the Capitol, 


places in 


with any laurel crown, given to commanders, who 

crushed the foe in Flanders, and stopped 

their shameful boasts, till «ze now do 

the bragging, and proceed to hold them down. 

But where clear streams are flowing through 

the groves of Tibur, he will lie. And soft breezes, 
blowing 

through leaves that whisper secrets 

of many a golden clime, that only poets know,— 

will make Aeolian music, till his joys grow unflag- 
ging,— 

and he learns how to rhyme. 

version €X- 

Latin 


tAs read by paragraphs, this metrical prose 


reading 
syntax pauses, 


hibits to eye and ear a great difficulty in 


as paragraphed, without regard to its 


verse, 
As Horace punctuated his syntax pauses with rhyme, [ 
have inserted a sufficient number of rhymes at intervals to 


enable recover the pauses of English syntax. 


Being strictly scientific, the paragraphs (although they rhyme 
if read by their sense, and the syntax of the English lan- 
of course, not to be considered as poetry. Hence 
we identify poetry, are not 


experts to 


guage) are, 
initial capital letters, by which 


oW. YV. B. 


used., 
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and they will know, certainly, as facts all I have 
stated as facts. The rule is short. It is this :— 


Read the verse “by its sense,” grammatically and 
to scale in the time of Latin of the Augustan age. 


I know of no modern vowels which will carry this 
time except Italian long vowels, counted as two, and 
with a short vowel, having the same sound as the 
long, counted as one,—the unit, unslurred. 


The grammar must be Latin grammar. The rules 
of Latin syntax must be followed rigidly in deciding 
every syntax pause, for Horace uses these syntax 
pauses, as I think with great skill. At any rate, 
the habits of voice which belong automatically to the 
syntax of modern languages make it impossible to 
read any verse of Horace to its scale. They must be 
broken and brought under full, conscious control 
of the will. As for the scales used by Horace, 
they are correctly given in most school editions, and 
the only thing to be added is emphasis for the rule, 


known by rote to all “competent authorities,” that 


the pause of verse on a Latin vowel lengthens it. 


As we make pauses in modern verse, they are de- 
cided by the eye, as the printer paragraphs and uses 
capital letters. To attempt to divide with ‘end 
rhymes,” any Horatian ode, written by him in capi- 
tal letters, unspaced, would be as fatal as if the verse 
of Lanier above were divided on the rhyme between 
“plains” and “rains” or that of Stevenson above 
on the rhyme between “ink” and “sink.” To divide 
Stevenson’s verse thus would make it “jerk” as 
Horatian hexameters do when read with an “ictus” 
which means six jerks to the line, with the most 
severe jerk at the end of the line. Stevenson and 
Lanier could not jerk thus in any measure they 
wrote. How much less then Horace, Virgil and 
Homer? Horace rhymes, as Virgil always tries to 
rhyme,—that is, like Homer! I will not say that 
Virgil sometimes nods, as Horace says Homer does, 
but he did not live to complete the editing of his 
Aeneid,—and other editors have been trying to com- 
plete it for him ever since. 


I doubt if Horace ever nods when he is using the 
“turned stylus.” How far he is tripped by editorial 
corrections of his accusative and other cases, I will 
not undertake to say. 


As modern editors are concerned with accusative 
and other cases without regard to art, I turn now to 
the accusative case in the “Ouem Tu, Melpomene,” 
in its relation to art, and divide the verse, according- 
ly, thus :— 


“QUEM, tu Melpomene, semel nascentem, 
Placido lumine videris, 
Illum, non labor Isthmius clarabit pugilem,— 
Non equus impiger, curru, ducet Achaico, victorem; 
Neque res bellica, Deliis, 5 
Ornatum foliis, ducem.” 


This ode has twenty-four lines. Beginning with 
“Quem” as the first word, Horace holds the sense 
depending on this accusative until the end of the 
twelfth line, where on the final syllable in “nobilem,”’ 
he has also used the accusative to divide the ode into 
two equal parts. In sense and sound, they are thus 
divided into exact balance, without being at all 
disconnected. But after beginning with the accus- 
ative, Horace has all the other cases and all the other 
almost incredible resources of Latin syntax at his 
service. “‘Quem, tu” (two plus two) as a spondee, 
is used to measure the time of the entire ode. Ob- 
serve the relation between “Quem tu” and 
“curru” as they are connected by every long “u” 
between them. Note also the third syllable of the 
ode, ‘‘Mel—” in ‘‘Melpomene,” and the first syllable 
in “bellica.” As syntax is not concerned with 
this and other syllables not terminal, note them 
all. For it is never safe to take it for granted 
that in finishing his verses Horace has overlooked 
the rhyming power of a single long syllable. 


If we stand on an Atlantic beach when there 
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is a Summer breeze, strong enough to be pleasant 
and to curl the first blue waves with “white caps” 
before they break, there is a second wave series 
behind we may hardly notice, and behind this a 
third series, which, whether noticed or not, will 
soon show its white caps in breaking. Horace 
rhymes thus in this ode, and always thus, as far as 
I can read his verse as rhyming verse. If there 
is five per cent which | still read as “blank verse,” 
| do not necessarily assume that Horace wrote it 
so. I assume that I may be reading it ungrammat- 
ically,—because at times when [ relapse into English 
habits of syntax from weariness or other causes, 
all “classical verse” is as blank as Lord Lytton’s,— 
intended to show by authority what “classical verse” 


means, 


Without attempting to show anything by author- 
ity, I can sum up on the question of art only by 
saying that when Aeschylus studied the innumerable 
smiles of the waves of the summer sea, he gives the 
best explanation possible for the failure of my capi- 
tals, commas and italics to suggest the art of Horace. 
3ut using them, with due warning, in the first 
twelve verses of the “Quem Tu, Melpomene,’ | 
leave the rest punctuated only with the period, so 
that its punctuation can be studied to the end by the 
rhyme-syllables which flow into it from the begin- 
ning of the ode. I add only that verse in which the 
order of words is farthest removed from that of 
english is hardest for us to read to scale before 
we get modern habits under control. 


As I am writing now not of Horatian art, but of 
the necessary relations of the syntax of living 
Latin to Latin poetry, I will say of Horatian art 
only a word,—perhaps the most important that can 
be said. Horace uses rhyme to emphasize mean- 
ing. When he wishes to control the movement of 
his verse to correspond with the action he is de- 
scribing, he puts rhymes further apart where the 
thought is quiet, and crowds them closer and closer 
as the action increases in liveliness or vigor. Thus, 
while this ode to Melpomene is quiet in its humor, 
he uses the same scale in the ode to Telephus 
(IIT, 19) to describe the climax of liveliness at one 
of his “wine-suppers,” when wine, with less water 
than usual in it, begins to take effect—thus :— 


“Cur Berecyntiae, 

Cessant flamina tibiae? 
Cur pendet, tacita, 

Fistula, cum lyra? 
Parcentes, ego dexteras, 
Odi—sparge rosas. 

Audiat invidus, 

Dementem strepitum, Lycus 


Those who use Italian long vowels may empha- 
size the first syllables of the-verse as here arranged 
and capitalized. If the verse is then so read that it 
will rhyme on its final syllables, they may be more 
than seventy-five per cent right on its scale in its 
relation to Latin syntax. Ii we read the verse 
and it fails to rhyme on its final syllables, as here 
arranged, we are a hundred per cent wrong, regard- 
less of the weight of our learning and authority, 
it we are thus weighted. Not being thus weighted, 
Horace and Robert Louis Stevenson write as they 
please. If I say that in his relations to Latin verse, 
Horace is far above even Stevenson’s art in han 
dling English prose, what more needs be said to 
encourage those who study syntax only that the 
may learn how to express their own best thought in 
its best form? 


| am fully aware that what [I am here writing in 
volves a “change of mind” in modern education 
so far-reaching that I do not try to suggest limits 
for it. But, when “the ear trieth words as the 
mouth tasteth meat,’ we may learn the meaning 
of reason, as it is through words that the human 
mind has slowly progressed towards it since it was 
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written: “Enquire, I pray thee, of the former 


age,.... for our day is but a shadow on the earth.” 


I will not attempt to detine any theory I may hold 
of what “reason” means, and I do not concern 
myself to convert any one to any theory I may hold 
of how the science of language should be studied 
as a modern experimental science. The facts, as 
learned and proven, are all any real science ought 
to offer to change established habits. Otherwise 
those who call themselves “scientists,” may show 
themselves mankind’s worst enemies in the worst 
crises, 

Of established, or automatic habits, in speaking 
Inglish or any other modern language I have ex- 
amined, it must be said as a warning, that the dif- 
ficulty of changing them, or controlling them con- 
sciously by the will in their relations to the habits 
of the “ancient languages” is very great and always 
persistent. They are our “best habits,” physically, 
hut they are as hard to control by the will as our 
worst habits. Having learned and realized that Saint 
Jerome writes under the “laws of quantity” as habit- 
ually as Horace does, I am now engaged in re- 
\ersing my own automatic habits on passages of 
his Latin verse which I have long “known by heart” 
in English “time.” I might give up smoking with 
less resistance from my brain, but I confess that the 
approval of conscience in giving up that “vice” 
could not compare with the pleasure I find as I suc- 
ceed in bringing all I already knew imperfectly 
under control of principle, inherent in the syntax 
of Latin as a spoken langauge and of poetry in 
all languages. 


I mean by this that the difficulty in Latin, as in 
(;reek and Hebrew, is not inherent in these lan- 
cuages, but alien to them,—they are delightfully easy 
languages. The difficulty with them is in the use 
of principle to bring our own automatic habits under 
iull and conscious control of the will. 


| understand that this difficulty is universal in 
human conduct, and that for one man or a million, 
action will inevitably be automatic, except as through 
principle it is brought under conscious control of the 
will, In its relation to the facts of Latin 
verse this “theory” may be tested by the difficulties 
of fixing accurately the “syntax pauses” of English 
in the “Metrical Prose Version” of the “Quem Tu 
Melpomene,”’ after Smart. Those who wish to real- 
ize their automatic difficulties in reading Latin poetry 
without regard to its syntax pauses, may be fully 
rewarded by beginning this study in English. 


We come now to the final question, whether of 
ancient times or modern, as the question of principle. 

In less than ten per cent of what is known of the 
l.atin language by many now, as during ten centuries 
of the past, there is more than enough for use in 
realizing the meaning of living Latin in the poetry 
of Horace, or any other poet who wrote in living 
Latin. But this ten per cent involves principles,— 
for more than ten centuries left undefined. 


To this I add that the same principles belong to 
the Greek of Homer and to the Hebrew of Moses, 
as living languages. 


If this is considered as a hypothetical case, what 
then? I do not undertake to demonstrate the im- 
portance of poetry, ancient or modern. I am not 
writing now to demand precedence for the science 
of language, nor to demand admiration for Horace 
or Homer or any other poet. This only is to be 
said,—that if any single ode of Horace is enough 
to show that we are making no definite use of 
principle in languages on which education depends,— 
then for the problem thus involved, the only answer 
is: “Back to principle.” Now, and at any cost of 
humiliation to the pride of superiority! 


For, if with increasing knowledge, beyond any 
other century, this century has brought the worst 
of all other centuries to climax in its recent past, 
without ceasing to threaten the future—then for 
the future, saving loyalty is loyalty to principle. 


Bees | 






































































































































has over $100,000.00 a year.” 
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Furs for Gifts 


ANDERVOORT'S showing of beauti- waa 
ful Furs continues to attract many vis- 
itors. The richness of the fur—the elegant 
simplicity of style-—the blending and com- 
bination of furs, and the perfection of work- 


fects. 


manship are apparent to all who see this pares 
; « e 
wonderful collection. taupe 


A large assortment of Fur 
Coatees in all of the fashion- 
able furs are shown in plain 
trimmed 
sleeves and 


Luxurious Fur Coats in rich 





and see 


Do not fail to visit the Fur Shop 
the many lovely things 
we are showing at decided savings. 


Fur Shop—Third Floor. 


lar 





Hudson seal, tiger cat, nat- 
Handsome Capes, Throws, Stoles and ural 
Scarfs are shown in Hudson Bay Seal, 
Mink, Mole, Nutria (natural and taupe), 
Civet Cat, Tiger Cat, Marmot, Skunk, 
Marten, Jap Kolinsky, Fox, Wolf, etc. 
Animal scarfs form an interesting group. 


shown for street, motor and 
evening wear, at prices rang- 
ing upwards from 


| An unusually large collection 
of silky lynx, made in large 
Stole, 

Luxurious Fur Coats and Coatees in mal 
Mole, Caracul, natural and taupe Nutria, 
Muskrat, Civet Cat, Hudson Seal, Tiger 
Cat, Marmot, etc., are shown for street, 
general, motor and dress wear. 


taupe, range in price from 


We are also 
large assortment of the popu- 
skunk martin, in large 
Cape, 
Fancy 
prices 


models, with 
sleeveless. ef- 
$135.00 to $650.00 


natural and 
natural and 
civet cat, 


caracul, 
nutria, 
muskrat, 


marmout, ete, are 


$137.50 


Cape, Scarf and Ani- 
effects, in black and 


$45.00 to $235.00 


showing a 


Throw, Stole and 
Searf effects, at 
ranging from 

$47.50 to $350.00 
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Olive and Locust from Ninth to Tenth 
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Letters From the People 


Limiting Private. Fortunes 
St. Louis, December Ist, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Proposals to limit private fortunes 
are flooding the market. They are the 
spontaneous, natural reply of the aver- 
age mind, to the question of re-financing 
and reconstructing the world. 


In the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine is 
an article on “Limiting Private For- 
tunes,” by Henry H. Klein. 

In this article Representative Little 
of Kansas is quoted as saying in Con- 
gress: “Let John D. Rockefeller come 
down and give the government all he 
Mr. Klein 
applauds the idea. - He allows a slightly 
more generous amount—that’s a good 
camouflage for fairness—but his idea is 
the same, viz: determine upon a certain 
amount and take the rest away. 

The proposal to take away a man’s 
fortune because it is large is as insane 
as it is unjust. 

There-is always some reason to believe 
that an excessive fortune must have 
been dishonestly acquired—but why take 
it for granted? 


To take away a fortune is like cutting 
off a wart. It will grow again. 

As the mad result of a Jacobin vic- 
tory behind barricades in the street, 
the seizure of property can be justified. 
As the wild protest of a starving people 
it can be excused. But as the sober 
proposal of a legislator in a time of 
prosperity, when the world must be set 
on its feet, it is lacking in common 
sense. 

The attack should be made not upon 
Big Money but upon Unearned Money. 

Instead of limiting fortunes by stop- 
ping every man on the street and tak- 
ing away what he has, it is sufficient 
and easier merely to close the avenues 
to unearned wealth. 

Unearned wealth is simple in form 
and easy to identify. 

There are only three ways in all the 
world to get money without earning it. 

1. You may take it from the owner 
by force. 

2. You may induce the owner to 
give it to you. 

3. You may secure a natural re- 
source, holding it without useful labor 
on your part until the necessities of 
mankind compel others to pay to you 
for it a profit you have not earned. 
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The first is robbery, now forbidden 
by law. 

The second is giit. It mainly takes 
the form of inheritance, and is now on 
the sure road to limitation and final 
abolition through inheritance taxation. 

The third is monopoly, the practice 
of seizing and selling to a man the right 
to the use of the earth to which he has 
a natural right without your permission, 


As long as men live and fight, in ig- 
norance of the easy method of inter- 
cepting unearned money at its sources, 
the bills of battle will have to be paid 
by such bungling, unscientific remedies 
as income taxes and the limitation of 
fortunes. The size of a fortune or an 
income will be the feature of it that 
will excite the envy of the disinherited, 
and the cupidity of legislators. Know- 
ing no law but the present need for 
funds, and blindly associating big for- 
tunes with dishonest fortunes, and big 
incomes with dishonest incomes, gov- 
ernments will be compelled to secure, 


and will secure the property of those 
who have, regardless of the rights of 
property. 

3ut when men learn that earned for- 
tunes are good and only unearned for- 
tunes are bad, then governments will act 
upon a principle that will destroy only 
the unearned wealth of the world, and 
leave to legitimate capital and labor 
immeasurably larger rewards than they 
secure now. 

HARLAN EvuGENE REap. 
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Angry Woman—My husband attempt- 
ed to strike me. I want to have him 
arrested. Police Captain—All right. 
Where will we find him? Angry Wo- 
man—In the emergency hospital.—Chi- 
cago News. 


fe fo of 
Yeast—My wife used to play the banjo 
beautifully. Crimsonbeak—Now _ she 
picks on you, I suppose.—Yonkers 
Statesman, ) 
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Their Majesties 


By Percy Waxman 

SceNE: A room in Buckingham palace 
on a bleak morning in November. Kinc 
GrorGE and QUEEN Mary seated in front 
of a Welsh-coal fire. Kinc Gerorce has 
a newspaper in his hand. 

KinG Georcr.—I see that William has 
gone to Holland. 

QuEEN Mary.—yYes, and so has the 
Crown Prince. I wonder how Wilhel- 
mina will like it. 

Kkinc Grorce—How will the Dutch 
people like it, you mean, my dear. 

QuEEN Mary.—Karl is going to Switz- 
erland. 

KinG Georce.—And Ferdinand is al- 
ready there. 

QuEEN Mary.—So is Constantine. 

KkinG Georce.—Frederick of Mecklen- 
burg and Charles Edward of Saxe-Co- 
burg have resigned. 

QuEEN Mary.—So has Ludwig of 
Bavaria. 

KinG Georce. — Saxe-Meiningen has 
been declared a republic. 

QuEEN Mary.—So has Baden. 

Kinc Georce.—Thank God grandma 
wasn’t here to see the end of every- 
thing. 

QuEEN Mary.—lIt is dreadful, George, 
isn’t it? We ought to be thankful we 
live in democratic England. 


Kinc Grorce.—Yes, indeed. Yet, do 
you know, sometimes I think—— 
QuEEN Mary.— You think what, 


George? 
KkinG GeorceE.—I think sometimes that 
it might be a good thing if—er—I 
QurEN Mary.—If you what, George? 
KinGc Grorce.—If I were to—er—re- 








sign—er 

QuEEN Mary.—Do you mean abdi- 
cate? 

KinG GeorGe—Yes. 

QueEN Mary.—George, don’t be blas- 
Where would the country 
It’s worse. It’s 


phemous! 
go? It’s ridiculous. 
sacrilegious. 

Kinc Georce.—lI hardly think so, dear. 
Every one knows I’m a figurehead, a 
harmless anachronim, a mere decora- 
tion. 

Queen Mary.—But look how popular 
you are. 

Kinc Georce.—That’s just it. I’m 
popular because I’m not allowed to do 
anything to risk unpopularity. I’m 
merely a sort of social cement used to 
keep the court together. 

QueEN Mary.—What about our titul- 
ar aristocracy? If you went, it would 
have to go. 

King Georce—Our titled persons 
wouldn’t be missed much. They’re 
mostly brewers or political contributors 
nowadays. 

QuEEN Mary.—I can’t think where 
you get your ideas from. 

Kinc Grorce.—From the war, I think. 

QureEN Mary.—The war? 

Kinc Grorce.—Oh! he’s the exception 

King Georce.—Yes. The war has 
Shown me horribly clearly that heredi- 
tary rights aren’t really rights. That an 
accident of birth made me a king when 
I'd much rather be a farmer. Kings 
are passé, my dear. 

QuEEN Mary.—What about Albert? 
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that proves it. If he resigned tomorrow 
and Belgium became a republic, he’d be 
unanimously elected president. His 
people love him for what he is and has 


done, not because he is a king. 


QuEEN Mary.—And I’m sure our 
people would elect you as their first 
president, if you resigned. You’re much 


too modest. 


KinG Grorce.—I wonder 





QuEEN Mary.—You wonder what? 

KincG Greorce.—I wonder if they would 
elect me if I resigned. 

QUEEN Mary.—I’m sure they would. 

KinG Grorce.—You know I’d so much 
like to go before parliament and say 
something like this, “Gentlemen, my be- 
ing king is a joke. All the trappings 
and ceremonies attached to my rule are 
utter nonsense. I want to be a free 
agent and live my own life. You may 
not believe it, but I really have a sense 
of humor—sadly undeveloped, I fear— 
but still a sense of humor. It forbids 
me to continue to receive orders from 
Lloyd George, digest them and then 


‘spew them forth as royal commands. 


Let me abdicate and show you I’m a 
regular man, and God bless you all.” 

QuEEN Mary.—But the clergy, dear! 
Think of the established church. 

Kinc Georce.—Oh! I have thought. 
Of course they’d be furious with me. 
You can’t expect the church to under- 
stand a progressive move like that. How 
I’d like to see the faces of the grocers 
who’ve been made earls when they found 
out I had abdicated. And those rich 
Germans that father was so fond of 
ennobling. I wonder how they’d take it? 

QuEEN Mary.—It would be funny. 
What about the people, though? 

Kinc Georce.—The great 
English people in their secret hearts 
would be very relieved if I did it my- 
self. And of course the county families 
would be delighted. They have always 
been rather inclined to patronize our 
family, you know. 

QuEEN Mary.—But gracious heavens, 
George, you have forgotten one thing. 

KinG Georce.—What is that? 

QuEEN Mary.—America, George. 

KkinGc Gerorce.—Good God, so I had. 
America! dear, dear! Yes—America! 

QuEEN Mary.—America would never 
stand for it, George. 

Kinc Georce.—No, indeed. 
it only too well. Curious how republics 
always seem to stand in the way of 


mass of 


I realize 


democratic reform. 

QueEN Mary.—-And now your beau- 
tiful dream is shattered, isn’t it? 

KinGc GerorceE.—I suppose it is. I 
hadn’t thought of America. No, the 
more I think of it, the more I am cer- 
tain that American society would. never 
forgive me if I abdicated. 

QuEEN Mary.—And here we are, des- 
tined to drag out our weary, regal exist- 
ence to the very end. A vision rises be- 
fore me of a million foundation stones 
to lay, a million speeches of welcome to 
read and listen to, a million court func- 
tions to hold, and a million other bore- 
some things to do—— 

KXinG Grorce.—More years of not be- 
ing allowed to do anything, say anything 
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or be anything but what we're told to 
do and say and be. 

QUEEN Mary. — Oh! 
America! 


America, 


(Curtain. ) 
From The New Republic. 
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Preoccupied Postman 

Two privates met the company mail 
clerk on the road. “Any mail for me?” 
asked the first private. The mail orderly 
put on his spectacles, looked through a 
bunch of letters, and handed one to the 
questioner. “Any for me?” queried the 
second private. The custodian of the 
mails readjusted the spectacles to his 
nose, looked once more through the pack 
of letters, and said there were none. 
“Not even a newspaper?” insisted the 
private. Again he looked through the 
packages and finally said: “Nope, none 
for yuh!” The privates had gone but 
a few steps on their way when the or- 
derly yelled after them: “Hey there! 
Darned if I know you! What's your 
name, anyhow?” 

fo afo fo 


Softening the Blow 

Uncle Joe Cannon was discussing a 
young politician. “He'll do,” said the 
veteran. “He has that faculty of refus- 
ing a request in such a manner that the 
refusal is almost like conferring a favor. 
He reminds me of a woman I know 
who had rejected a persistent suitor. 
‘So she turned you down?’ his friend 





Thrifty people recognize the real economy of qual- 
value of merchandise by the 
years of service it is capable of rendering. 

This store has since its beginning insisted upon 
quality goods as being the most economical to pur- 
Our present large business has been built on 
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We are showing a great number of exclusive, original 
) and dainty Bar Pins which are wrought in platinum by : 


Above we illustrate a platinum design which is set with 


H carefully selected diamonds of extraordinary brilliancy : 
q and fine quality. This is most reasonably priced at ; 
i Others as low as $52 or as expensive as you 
; care to pay. ; 
; Diamonds Are Sensible Gifts for Christmas 


Well chosen gifts impart wholesome joy and apprecia- 


: tion at Christmas time and endure permanently in the 
: thoughts of the recipient. 

: Diamonds reflect the good judgment of the donor, have 
; an established value and always can be relied upon in case 


They always increase in 


value, never retrograde. 
You can make no mistake in selecting a dia- 
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asked. ‘Yes, but she was very gracious 
about it.’ ‘What did she say?’ ‘She 
said she couldn’t think of marrying me, 
but she hoped that I would keep on 
and prosper, so that some day she might 
he able to point me out to her husband 
as the man she might have married.’” 


OS 


“I'm going to get a divorce. My wife 
hasn’t spoken to me for six months.” 
“Better be careful. You'll never get 
another wife like that."—Boston Tran- 
script. 

a ge a 


And They'd Have It Nation-Wide 

Apropos of the approach of prohibition 
in Ontario simultaneously with the ad- 
vance in the price of coal, the Canadian 
Courier relates the following: “What 
are you going to do about liquor this 
winter, Tom?” asked a man down town 
of a friend of his. “Why?” said the 
other. “Prohibition,” 
that’s not bothering me. 
cerned over the coal question.” 
yes, that’s another trouble. 
up again?” “No, that’s not it. 


I’m more con- 
“Yes, 


But I’ve 


got my cellar so cramful of booze there’s — 


no room for any coal.” 


ooo 


“I love the ground you walk on,” he 
said. And a little later inquired: “Does 
your father own this property ?”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 





said the first. “Oh, — 


Price gone 
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sO many occasions. 
distinctive costume. 

Luncheons, lectures, teas and concerts find you appropriately dressed 
in one of these frocks of satin, Georgette, duvetyne satin, crepe meteor, 
kitten’s ear crepe, or moire crepe de chine. 
orate, add the distinctive note to each frock. 

We are specializing on the frocks at 





Wonderful Values in 


“All-Day” Frocks 


E HAVE named them “all-day” frocks because they may be worn for | 
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STIX, BAER & FULLER CO. | 


With cloth top coats or fur coats they form a 


The trimmings, while not elab- 
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Coming Shows 


“A musical play that’s different’? say the ad- 
vance notices for ‘Rock-a-Bye Baby” coming 
direct from long engagements in Chicago and 
New York, to the Shubert-Jefferson Theatre 
for the week commencing Sunday, December 
8th. Dramatic critics of both cities confirm the 
description. The book of ‘‘Rock-a-Bye Baby” 
is by Margaret Mayo and Edgar Allan Woolf. 
It tells a story that keeps the audience in a 
happy glow of humor from rise to fall of 
curtain. Jerome Kern, unexcelled as a com- 
poser of popular melody, did the music, sur- 
passing himself, the critics say. The lyrics are 
by Herbert Reynolds, a comparative newcomer 
in this field but with several genuine hits al- 
ready to his credit. The cast is strong. The 
girls are pretty. The costumes are gorgeous. 
In the cast are, among others: Jefferson 
d’Angelis, Walter Lawrence and Edna Hib- 
bard. Enough said. 
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Manager Edw. J. Sullivan announces the 
St. Louis vaudeville debut of Marguerite 
Sylva, Belgian prima donna of the Opera 
Comique of the Paris Grand Opera Company 
and member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association, the week of December 9. Madam 
Sylva is the wife of Major Bernhard L. 
Smith, of the U. S. Marine Corps. Her 
beauty and verve as well as her voice 
caused Paris to acclaim her the ideal Carmen. 
A recent triumph of hers was in a special 
concert at the Belasco Theater in Washington, 
arranged by President Wilson’s daughter, Miss 
Margaret Wilson, for the benefit of Belgian 
babies. She is booked to inaugurate the New 
York season of the American Singers’ So- 
ciety. Ed Flannagan and Neely Edwards 


have an amusing song and dance sketch, “Off 
and On,” dealing with vaudeville rehearsals 
and performances. Arnaut Brothers are 
musical, eccentric clowns. Barto and Clark 
present a funny talking-machine act, “‘Colum- 
bia and Victor,’ a mirthful novelty. Two 
black crows of comic oracularity are George 
Moran and Charles Mack, Chief Caupolican, 
a Chilean orator and singer, trained in grand 
opera in Paris, presents the Indian in true 


but unfamiliar guise. His specialty is not 
vaudeville, but intelligent, powerful and charm- 
ing instruction upon international topics Ile 
is an aboriginal American. Two California 


song birds Earnestine Gordan and Eleanore 
Kern, present delightful song numbers. Billie 
Burke has given vaudeville several delightful 
novelties, the newest of which is ‘‘Levitation,”’ 
in which Prof. J. Edmund Magee, travesties 
the law of the supernatural. The ‘Travelogue 
will show western scenes featuring Cody Road, 
named for Buffalo Bill. 

*. 
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Local theater-goers will have the opportu- 
nity of seeing the latest David Belasco suc- 
cess next Monday night when the new comedy, 
“Polly With a Past,” opens a week’s engage- 
ment at the American Theater. The play is 
by George Middleton and Guy Bolton, and 
had a iun of a solid year at the Belasco 
Theater, New York. 
viewed for The Mirror by Mr. Silas Bent 


It was appreciatively re- 


It comes to St. Louis with the original com- 
pany and production intact. In the cast are 
Ina Claire, Cyril Scott, H. Reeves Smith, 
Louise Galloway, Herbert Yost, George Stuart 
Christie, Thomas Reynolds, Adah _ Barton, 
Betty Linley, Francis Verdi, Lloyd Neal and 
Inez Sebring. There will be matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 





An American Family 

Lovers of light, swift-moving stories 
will find what they want in “An Ameri- 
can Family,” by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
Under the title “The White 
Arc,” it was originally introduced to 


apolis ). 


the public as a serial in Everybody's 
Magazine. Well, it’s the real thing,— 
luridly and clamorously up-to-date. The 
amatory plot is cleverly developed and 
seductively drawn out, according to con- 
ventional standards, with some palpi- 
tating, spicy moments da la Robert W. 
Chambers. The author has a respect- 
able, facile narrating gift, though, like 
most of his tribe, he doesn’t hesitate, 
occasionally, to further his purposes vie 
ct armis, by lugging in bizarre, illogical 
The hero, {ugh Corbett, a 
metallurgist, is the son of a rich indus- 


incidents. 


trial captain, who manufactures agri- 
cultural implements, tractors, and other 
things of that sort. Physically, he’s the 
beau idéal of young women. He has 
queer penchants, horrifying in a pluto- 
cratic milieu. He manifests deep inter- 
est in economic and sociologic prob- 
lems, utters views that would do credit 
to leaders of ‘sob squads.” His apos- 
tasy is hastened by the discovery of a 













burglar in his sister's home, through 
the timely intervention of Jean Gilbert, 
the real heroine. After a searching 
examination of the burglar, H/ugh be- 
gins to realize that the workers in the 
plants owned by the Corbetis are not 
treated as justly and humanely as they 
should be. He unburdens himself in a 
long letter to his complacent father in 
a bitterly critical manner. [lis grand- 
father, Gregory Corbett, Sr. the found- 
er of the dynasty, had previously prom- 
ised him a considerable sum of money 
for reformatory experiments and a 
“welfare department.” While cngaged 
in his uplift campaign, Hugh makes the 
Helena Galisz, the 
daughter of an Austrian Pole, who on 


acquaintance = of 


account of a dynamiting job in a min- 
ing district serves a lifetime in a peni- 
tentiary. //eclena is a beautiful girl, 
given to dreaming and = scheming, and 
passionately devoted to her father’s 
anarchistic ideals. She earns a_ little 
money in literary pursuits. She’s a 
believer in free love, and all that sort 
of thing, and succeeds in captivating 
the strangely susceptible metallurgist. 
The amatory episode is of sufficient 
length and warmth to satisfy even mild- 
ly jaded readers. The end is marriage, 
in spite of //elena’s violent opposition 
to such “infamous slavery, which a base 
greed for possession has imposed upon 
the world.” The period of marital fe- 
licity is startlingly brief. /Zugh becomes 
suspicious and jealous. In moments of 
idleness, his thoughts recur with pleas- 
ure to petite Jean Gilbert, who is a 
niece of his sister Constance. Helena 
grows moody. She’s aroused by a let- 
ter from Jean Gilbert to Hugh. About 
the same time, there’s a big strike at 
the Corbett factories, and a disastrous 
bomb explosion. In consequence of this 
and some other irritant incidents, Hugh 
and //elena rapidly drift apart. The 
meéesalliance has a melodramatic dénoue- 
ment. Ilelena is shot dead by Gilcrain, 
a vile criminal, with whom she had be- 
come infatuated, though he merely pre- 
tended to reciprocate her guilty affec- 
tions while contemplating robbery. The 
concluding part of the novel brings the 
long expected. Hugh and Jean Gilbert 
exchange avowals of love in a Pull- 
man. “Both had tears and tight throats, 
but there was a wonderful serenity in 
their hearts.” There’s a vague intima- 
tion that /Jugh will go to France, and 
that Jean may follow him. The con- 
cluding words are “the everlasting 
Enough said. 
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arms. 


“Is your son engaged in any manual 
occupation?” “Oh, no; nothin’ so high- 
brow as that. He jest works by the 
day.”—Baltimore American. 

Reo fo of 

At a recent investiture by the king 
in the quadrangle of Buckingham palace 
the details of the exploit of Lieutenant 
Anton of the R. N. R., being of a nature 
which might prove useful to the enemy, 
could not be told. So when this “hush” 
V. C. stepped forward to receive his 
decoration at the hands of the king, 
the equerry merely stated his name, and 
the band of the Irish Guards, unknow- 
ingly improving on the occasion, struck 
up “Hush, hush, hush, here comes the 


bogey man,” . 
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Marts and Money 


There’s a better feeling again on the 
stock exchange in New York. The idea 
prevails that the worst is over, so far 
as liquidation is concerned, and that the 
propitious influences of constructive fac- 
tors must soon be reflected in rising 
values in all important quarters of the 
market. 
cannot possibly have serious effects on 
It will be contined to 


Such selling as may yet occur 


the general list. 
stocks that are not widely distributed 
among the speculative public. There 
was a notably sharp recovery the other 
day, after announcement of modest con- 
cessions on the part of the money syn- 
dicate. It came two days after a smart 
advance that succeeded a_ particularly 
bad day for the bull crowd. The two 
bulges naturally created the impression 
“that the turn had come at last. Trained 
observers, though willing to admit that 
surface indications are favorable, will 
nevertheless be inclined to await further 
developments before expressing definite 
opinions. They will not forget that the 
monetary situation still is uncomfort- 
ably straitened and that the industrial 
readjustment has only begun.  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s farewell address had no 
decided effect on prices. It had a some- 
what mystifying effect on Wall street 
minds. This, notwithstanding the presi- 
dential statement that “it would be a 
dis-service alike to the country and to 
the owners of the railroads to return 
to the old conditions unmodified. Those 
are conditions of restraint without de- 
velopment. There is nothing affirmative 
or helpful about them. What the coun- 
try chiefly needs is that all its means 
of transportation should be developed, 
its railways, its waterways, its high- 
ways, and its countryside roads.”” To my 
thinking, the Wilsonic words are of 
good augury for holders of railway se- 
curities. Stock exchange people leaped 
at the conclusion that the president didn’t 
think it advisable to commit himself def- 
initely. The consequence was a rather 
ragged market for an hour or two. It 
could be noted, however, that leading 
railroad shares met firm support after 
fractional losses in values. Taking the 
obvious hint, the destructive crowd beat 
a hasty retreat. Recoveries varied from 
$1.50 to $3 a share in numerous in- 
stances. Symptoms of renewed invest- 
ment could be discerned also in the 
prices of railroad bonds. Especially ac- 
tive were Southern Pacific convertible 
and refunding issues. Industrial and 
mining stocks fluctuated somewhat aim- 
lessly in the past few days. The move- 
ments testified to confusion of minds 
as to the prospective merits of these 
kinds of stocks. It must be conceded, 
however, that the damage to values has 
thus far not been as calamitous as had 
been predicted by some _ professional 
oracles. Steel common, currently quoted 
at 9514, after deduction of quarterly 
payments, shows a total depreciation of 
about $21 since last August. Bethlehem 
Steel common is rated at 64; this com- 
pares with a high mark of 87% some 
3aldwin Locomotive com- 


months ago. 
mon has dropped from 96% to 71. In 
some cases, present prices denote gains 
of four or five points over the low 
notches of recent days. The process 
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Famous- Barr Co. 


The Bigger, Better Store| & 
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Ink Wells—brass and bronze 


Address Books...... 


RR AAPM: 


Game Sets—poker, 


Pennell’ Bete:......<cican 25e to $1.50 





Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


tagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise. 
Few Restricted Articles Execepted. 


We Give 


eee ee ewer eee wee 


of selection is plainly in evidence. Spec- 
ulators and investors are picking up such 
stocks as are most likely to maintain 
satisfactory dividend rates during the 
three or four years of economic recon 
struction, Issues whose future is doubt- 
ful are liquidated on all sharp rallies. 
Liberty bonds still tend downward, with 
the last 44%s valued at $96.00 for each 
$100. Selling has been quite voluminous 
for some days. Foreign bonds remain 
steady at or about previous quotations. 
Anglo-French 5s are held at 96%, against 
a low mark of 81% in 1917. The orig- 
inal issue price was 98. Strange to say, 
city of Paris 6s continue quoted at a 
discount of nearly two points, the rul- 
ing quotation being 9814, while the 6 
per cent bonds of Lyons and Marseilles 
are above 100. About a year ago, the 
Paris 6s were purchasable at 7314. The 
market for sterling exchange has im 
proved a little, demand now being quoted 
at $4.7534. Further enhancement would 


appear inevitable, in view of the grad 








Yuletide Hints 


Diaries—priced at 25e to $3.00 
Dee  Meteisc ae $4.95 to $35.00 





Our Complete 


Christmas Book Shop Is Ready 


There are the Current Books of all publishers, new books, 
books in rich bindings and little gift books. 


A Distinct Feature of This Shop 
Is the 


Children’s Book Section 2 
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@A fairyland library of books for the youngsters, from 


child. 





| Stationery 


$1.35 to $7.50 
Writing Cases.......... $1.35 to $10.00 All 
..500e to $2.50 
Engagement Books....59e to $2.50 
Paper Enives........:....... 50c to $2.25 
Library Sets (knife and scissors) 
$1.75 to $4.50 
chess, check- 
ers, dominoes.......... 25e to $16.00 


stationery, 
from the best paper makers, 
including Hurd, TFaton, 
Crane and Pike and Whit- 
ranging from 


sorts of 


ing, at prices 


50c to $12.00 








Book Ends—pair...... $3.00 to $7.50 
WONG - aisiaiins cceckgantceass 35e to $3.50 
| a 
» fe 
: 2) 


ual removal of restrictions upon finan- 
cial and commercial intercourse between 
the nations. Before the outbreak of 
the war, the normal rate for sterling 
exchange was $4.8605 
Paris is held at 5.64 francs, as com 
pared with a normal rate of 5.19 franes 
\t one time during the war, the Ameri 
can dollar commanded 7 franes. The 


Exchange on 


ruling rate on Italian exchange—6.30 
lire—still is substantially above parity, 
which also is 5.19. Mexican Petroleum 
and Texas Oil pursued relatively con- 
servative lately. The daily 
changes in prices ranged from one to 
three points, The supplies of bull tips 
seem exhausted for the time being. Pool 
operations are conducted most discreet 


courses 


ly, probably because much stock has to 
he absorbed day after day, as a result 
of liquidation by people who have be 
come uneasy in regard to the next turn 
in affairs. With M. P. down about 
forty points, probabilities 
a recovery of at least twenty points, 


would favor 


Sheaffer and Conklin 
$2.50 to $12.00, 
and $1.50, 


IPAM c 


the brilliant linen book for the tiniest tot to the hand- 
some volume or set for the more mature 
Stories of adventure, of nature, 
of invention and history, at whatever 
price you have decided to pay. 


Christmas Cards 
and Calendars 


Dennison Crepe Papers—gold i : 


and silver cord—ribonzene seals, =] 
tags, labels and all the little 2 
necessities for beautifying the G 
Christmas package—10e and up. 2) 
Tr. 

2 

. 2. 

2) 

Fountain Pens . 

1 2) 
The celebrated Waterman, é) 


makes— 
Others— $1.00 > 
Main Floor. 2 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 2 
in Missouri or the West. 


CRRMVUR 
But one can only guess respecting spee~ 
ulative commodities of this sort. In 
1917, M. I’. was as low as 67, after a 
rise to 106! There was a rumor, 
some days back, that the Studebaker 
(Corporation intended to issue second 
preferred stock, but it was promptly de- 
nied authoritatively, after the market 
The spee- 
ulative fraternity still is profoundly in- 
terested in the fortunes of Studebaker 
shares, principally because of spectacular 
inflation in 1915 and 1916, There may 
he a repetition of those wonderful per- 
formances a year or two from now, 
Who knows? Such is the dream among 
the gamblers. Alas! It’s a vain vision, 
liv and by, the disappointed trader will 
sigh like the poet: “The things that 
| have seen I now can see no more.” 
° 


value had fallen three points. 


Finance in St. Louis 
Latest proceedings on the local stack 
brought no results of strik- 
The daily totals of trans- 


exchange 
ing interest. 
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MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
OPENED ON OR BEFORE 
December th 


DRAW INTEREST 
FROM 


December 1st 

















Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
U. S. Government Protection 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST—TO ST. CHARLES 


Savings Accounts Can Be Opened and 
Deposits Made by Mail 


























This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 



























| Upon request we will mail you eur Booklet entitled 
t: “How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CoO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST. BOND DEPT. 


















fers showed considerable shrinkage, but 


quotations remained steady to firm in 


most cases. The eccentric movements 


in New York occasioned no serious un- 
easiness among owners of St. Louis in- 
It’s believed that the 


period of liquidation is drawing to a 


vestment paper. 
close in all financial centers. According 
to the report of the St. Louis Federal 
Bank, little 
change in the banking situation in the 
“Deposits in 
maintained, 


Reserve there has been 


district in recent weeks. 
the banks 
and there has been a good demand for 


bank 


continues firm at 6 per cent in large 


have been well 


money. The rate to customers 
cities and somewhat higher in country 
districts. There has heen some revival 
in the commercial paper market, though 
it still 
Brokers 


is considerably below normal. 
demand 
little 
The commercial 


report a fair from 
country but 
large city institutions. 
rate is still 6 
maturities.” 


2, 
“~ 


banks, very from 


paper cent for all 


names and 


per 


Latest Quotations 


Bid Asked 

Boatmen’'s Bank % . 108 eens 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 118 119 
Title Guaranty Trust ; 65 
United Railways 4s 5014 5114 

Kinloch [.-D. Tel. 5s 91 931% 
Certain-teed Ist pfd.. 87 88 
Mo. Portland Cement 75 oo 
Brown Shoe com 68 69 
Hydraulie VP. Brk com 21 : 
Consolidate Coal 78 

Hamilton-Brown 129%, 
National Candy com 55 
do 2d pfd 9314 95 

Se 
Answers to Inquiries 
READER, Springfield, Ill.— Southern 


Railway preferred is a semi-investment 
issue, and the 5 per cent dividend non- 
It’s extravagantly 
priced at 6934, the present figure, though 
the minimum in December, 1917, was 
no doubt as to the 
the 
being equal to about 20 per cent on 
$60,000,000 preferred outstanding. You 
should hold your stock, and buy an- 
other certificate in the event of a fall 
to 63. 

Market, St. Louis —The ruling quo- 
tation of 36 for Kennecott Copper’ in- 


cumulative. not 


53. There can be 


stability of the dividend, surplus 


dicates a decline of about five points 
from the top mark of a few weeks ago. 
There has been no broad speculation 
in the stock since the autumn of 1916, 
when the best price was 64%. As a 
rule, it responds quickly to fluctuations 
in Utah Copper, of which the Kenne- 
cott owns $6,165,040 worth. While the 
$4 dividend is fully earned, there’s dis- 
trust as to its safety during the period 
of general industrial readjustment. At 
36, the net return is 11 per cent, against 
1634 on Inspiration Copper at 4714, and 
about 12'4 on Anaconda at 6534. The 
stock has no par value, and is essen- 
tially speculative. 

H. F. S., Evansville, Ind.—Wabash 
common cannot be considered as an at- 
tractive speculation at this time, despite 
the comparative lowness of the quoted 
price of 974, which compares with an 
absolute maximum of 171%, set in 1915. 
Of course, the quotation is likely to 
rally four or five points in case of a 
general upward movement. Resump- 
tion of payments on the “A” preferred 






would also have beneficial effects on the 
common. The dividend was stopped last 


owing to uncertainty as to the 
contract the 

M. V., St. Louis.—(1) Cannot recom- 
mend an investment in Ohio Cities Gas 
stock. Entirely too specula- 
tive. Should be bought only for specula- 
(2) Seaboard Air Line 
quoted at 59, are not a 
They are a third- 
rate purchase, though the interest has 
been paid since August 1, 1910. De- 
bonds would not cause 


July, 


with government. 


common 


tive purposes, 
adjustment 5s 


’ 


first-class proposition. 


fault on these 
receivership. 

REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, Kansas City, Mo. 
—Baltimore & Ohio preferred is a part- 
ly speculative investment, especially so 
at present, though the fixed 4 per cent 
has come forth since 1900. The stock 
is fairly valued at 57, and should be 
held for more material improvement. In 
the 1900-17 period, both inclusive, it 
never sold below 67. In 1905, somebody 
paid 100 for it. The minimum in the 
panic year of 1907 was 75. 

STrocKHOLDER, Babylon, N. Y.—At this 
moment, there’s no probability of a real- 
ly extensive rise in the price of New 
York Central. The yearly rate of pay- 
ment is only 5 per cent, and an increase 
most unlikely in the next twelve months. 
It is conceivable, however, that the quo- 
tation might be lifted to 95 during a 
broad bull movement. At the present 
price of 79, the net yield is a little over 
6'4 per cent. That's pretty slim in a 
season of tight money. Would advise 
retention of your stock, and purchase 
of Norfolk & Western common, now 
rated at 106. 

H. A. B., Santa Monica Beach, Cal.— 
(1) United Railways general 4s quoted 
at 51. Intrinsic and future values doubt- 
ful, owing to controversy with city and 
prospects of municipalization. Sold at 
49 recently. (2) St Louis & San Fran- 
cisco prior lien A 4s quoted at 64%. A 
second-rate investment. May rise to 74 
at not distant date. Adjustment 6s sell- 
ing at 7214. A good speculative invest- 
ment. Should advance to about 87 in 
event of satisfactory solution of rail- 
way problem. (3) Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph 5s quoted at 92. Desirable 
securities. (4) Southern Power 5s rated 
at 9134. Should be held. (5) Western 
Pacific common and preferred quoted 
at 26 and 68, respectively. Common 
promising speculation. Preferred may 
develop into good investment in next 
three years. (6) Western Maryland 6s 
selling at 6414. Second-rate investment. 
(7) No quotation for Missouri Athletic 
2nd 5s at present. (8) No information 
regarding Ranier Realty bonds, or about 
finances of concern. 

eo fo afo 

“They say Boggs is crazy on the sub- 
ject of golf, and his wife is equally 
crazy over auction sales.” “Yes, and 
the funny part of it is they both talk in 
their sleep. The other night a lodger 
in the next flat heard Boggs shout 
‘Fore!’ and immediately Mrs. Boggs 
yelled, ‘Four and a quarter !’”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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The All-’-Round 
. +] * 
Man’s Drink 
We all want a drink that is not insipid. The 
soldier, athlete or hard-working student must 


have the drink that tastes good and that 
keeps him toned up. 





REG US PAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


is just that. It is sparkling and refreshing 
—healthful as choice cereals and finest hops 
can make it—a soft drink that is pure in it- 
self and kept pure by air- 
tight sealing and thorough 
pasteurization. 


Milk and water may or 
may not contain bacteria; 
Bevo cannot. 


Served everywhere—fam- 
ilies supplied by grocers, 
druggists or dealers. 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 





















Always Drink 
Bevo Cold 
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E ICA Week Beginning Mon. Night, Dec. 9th. 
‘] Mien’ Nights and Saturday | Wednesday Matinee, 
+ — Matinee, 50c to $2. | 25¢, 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50. 
DAVID 
BELASCO Pp WITH 
Presents A 


LAST SEASON’S BELASCO THEATRE COMEDY SUCCESS 
WITH THE ENTIRE ORIGINAL N. ¥. CAST AND PRODUCTION 











Commencing Sunday 


SHUBERT. J EFFERSORN) siietna an weer, 


St. Louis’ Lead- Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, Selwyn & Company 
ing Playhouse Managing Directors Present 


“ROCK -A-BYE BABY” 


Original New York and Chicago Cast, with Jefferson De Angelis, 
Edna Hibbard and Walter Lawrence 
Nights, 50c-$2.00 Saturday Matinee, 50c-$1.50 
POPULAR MATINEE WEDNESDAY, $1.00 








9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—8:15 
Stuart & Keeley The Seebacks 


CARL JORN 
Mats. 15 to 50c; Eves. 15c to $1 


ORPHEUM 


MLLE. DAZIE & CO. 
Bert Baker Santos & Hays 








Conkley & Dunlevy 
MATINEE DAILY 


GAYETY ticust LADIES 10¢ 
GIRLS OF THE U.S.A. 


NEXT WEEK—THE MERRY ROUNDERS 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c. 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK, 
Joe Boganny Troupe, “The Lunatic Bakers,’ in “Fun in a Bakeshop.” 
Others are: Phyliss Gilmore, Victor Brone and Company in “Extravagance,” 
Ethel Arnold and Earl Taylor, Simms and Warfield, Rose and Dell, Pearl 
Watson, Howard and Helen Savage, Hugh Johnston, Pellard and “His Little 
Bull.” 
World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—iti A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








COLUMBIA 15c-25¢ *"cisie.* 


Continuous Daily, 11 to 11 


JONIA AND HAWAIIANS EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
HER 


Elise Schuyler—Isabelle Miller & Co. MADGE KENNEDY Sa 


Jim and Irene Marlyn—Helene Trio Official War Review, Screen Comedies 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 


STANDARD FEAL BURLESQUE 
MIDNIGHT MAIDENS 


Next—WATSON’S ORIENTALS. 














The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


‘““CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 

















EWS SMS 


10c and 25c = 
FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE- 1 AA KB LETS 
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AN URGENT APPEAL TO ALL 
TELEPHONE USERS 


PLEASE DO NOT TELEPHONE, DAY OR NIGHT, UNLESS IT IS 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


The present epidemic of Influenza has caused a very serious shortage 
in Our operating force and at the same time has resulted in a tremen- 
dous increase in the volume of local telephone calls. 


Vital calls to physicians, hospitals and nurses, necessary business 
calls, etc., cannot be properly handled during the present crisis without 
the co-operation of telephone users in reducing the number of calls. 


_ The public is requested— 


1—To make only the most urgent and necessary 
calls; 


2—To refrain, as far as possible, from special ap- 
peals to Chief Operators, whose entire time 
should be given to the supervision of their 


Central Office; 
3—To show consideration of our operators who are, 


despite their increased task, loyally giving of 
their best endeavors. 


In making this frank statement of the conditions confronting us, 
we feel confident that only a word to the public in such a situation is 


necessary. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Make Only Calls That Cannot Be Avoided | 
































